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ATALANTA 


OR 


THE FUTURE OF SPORT 
INTRODUCTORY 


It is little wonder that George Bernard 
Shaw says in Who’s Who that his re- 
creation is “Anything except sport” ; 
for the word ‘ sport ’ is full of unsuspected 
pitfalls. Webster defines the abstract 
noun as “ that which diverts, or makes 
mirth, pastime, amusement’’, and the 
common noun “ one interested in sports, 
now one interested in sports solely or 
chiefly for their gambling aspects ; hence 
a gambler; also one who is flashy and 
cheap, Colloq.” 

True, the dictionary-maker is more 
generous with the ‘sportsman’. Him 
he describes, among other things, as “ one 
who in sport is fair and generous; one 
who has recourse to nothing illegitimate ; 
a good loser and a graceful winner ” 

These are flattering phrases. We must 
remember them. Unfortunately they seem 
rather ponderous when applied to “ that 
which makes mirth ”’. 
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We fear that Mr Webster, though he 
has the right instinct for a ‘ sportsman’ 
does not know what sport is. There is 
nothing at all mirthful about it. Sport 
is as serious an occupation as dictionary- 
making. More than that we scarcely 
dare say. 

The history of sport makes us unsports- 
manlike enough to avoid advising the 
dictionary-compiler how to define this 
elusive word in the next edition. Any 
rash statement would put his dictionary— 
and this book—right out of date in a very 
short time. 

It behoves us to tread warily. Anyone 
who considers what has passed for sport 
at one time or another will realize our 
difficulties. 

There was once upon a time, forexample, 
the jolly sport of badger-baiting. It was 
a very simple sport. The tail of the 
badger (a perfectly inoffensive animal) 
being split, and the animal chained to a 
post that was driven into the ground, 
several dogs were set upon the beast. 

Naturally there were casualties. Before 
the badger was slain, sometimes as many 
as half a dozen dogs were killed and 
others were maimed for life by having 
a jaw torn away. 

It was Englishmen who practised this 
sport. It was also an Englishman—a 
muitary gentleman—who defended in 
the House of Commons the popular 
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sports of bear-baiting and bull-baiting. 
The occasion was the debate on a bill 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
After listening to the gallant member— 
who said that these sports were a most 
necessary foundation of our militant 
spirit—the antagonistic and _ highly-in- 
telligent House rallied to his support and 
threw out the menacing bill by seventy- 
three votes to twenty-eight. This 
happened in 1809. 

Six years afterwards the test came. 
Our sportsmen rose to it. Let the truth 
be told. It has been too long suppressed. 
The battle of Waterloo was won, not on 
the playing fields of Eton, but in the 
bear and bull-baiting shambles of Leicester, 
Weymouth, and Southampton. 

This statement must not cause dismay 
to oul great public schools; these sport- 
ing organizations can still take heart. 
Another major, Major Beith, better 
known as Ian Hay, in the year of Grace— 
or perhaps one should say the year of 
Hammond—nineteen hundred and twenty- 
seven said with quiet assurance on the 
wireless that cricket is encouraged in the 
army because its discipline makes military 
discipline Jess unacceptable. The scoring 
of a boundary, in other words, is merely 
a subtle way of learning how to form 
fours. When the next war comes, there- 
fore, we can assume that Eton’s playing 
fields will be retrieved. 
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This is all very well, but most of us 
look upon sports as activities that have 
no ulterior motive ; and if all our games 
are to be mere preparations for something 
else we will want to tear the sadly misused 
word ‘sport’ out of the dictionary. 
We won’t play. And we will assert that 
there never has been such a thing as 
sport in the past and that there is no 
likelihood of there being any such thing 
in the future. Yet there is an inkling 
of truth in what the Major says. Although 
our most popular sports escape definition 
and survive, there is no doubt that when 
we play with other motives than the joy 
of the game these sports begin to decay. 
Before their final demise they have a period 
of extraordinary healthiness: but they 
are marked for death. The tendency 
is manifest everywhere. We shall have 
occasion to consider it with care. 

Before we can come to the end of our 
consideration of the present motives and 
the future tendencies in sport we may be 
thankful to have these two Majors to 
quote. 

First of all, then, let us have a general 
survey of the various sports. 
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CHAPTER I 
BLOOD SPORTS 
Is MAN v. ANIMAL 


To several thousand people who have 
nothing to do during seven days in the 
week and to several millions who have 
something much worse to do for five and 
a half days out of the seven, sport is a 
matter of significance. In all countries 
from the earliest times people have 
taken part in sport of some kind. The 
idea running through all such sports is 
one of fairness. In addition there has 
always been a desire for a definite result. 

The countless precedents of our youth- 
ful picture-books are a great temptation 
for a stroll through the dictionary. Is 
it not the case that ‘ A’ is for Alligator P 
And since Alligators cannot possibly have 
any other use than to be hunted, and 
since hunting has been for ages one of 
the greatest branches of sport, we might 
just as well begin with these strange 
creatures. 

The essentials for alligator-hunting are 
four: darkness, a lantern, a loaded rifle, 
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and alligators. With the aid of the 
lantern one finds a safe and suitable place 
by the river-edge, or by the mud banks 
of a disused dam, where the feet may 
be planted (out of range of the alligator’s 
jaws) and a steady aim may be taken. 
Out of the darkness will presently come 
pairs of tiny twinkling lights. The valiant 
hunter hides his lantern, for he knows 
that these lights are the lanterns of the 
alligators. All that need be done is for 
the hunter to wait until the lights come 
well within range. <A bullet is then sent 
whizzing between the widest pair of eyes. 
If this is done in the approved manner, 
the largest alhgator is hit through the 
middle of the brain; and after he (or 
she, for there are no rules against shooting 
alligators of the fair sex) has convulsively 
lashed the water with his (or her) tail, 
the sport may be said to be ended. 

There is no record that any alligator- 
hunter ever put his rifle aside, after 
missing his quarry, with the words, 
‘‘ Now, it’s your turn old boy (girl). Have 
a snap at my legs.’ That being so, we 
must sorrowfully erase alligator-hunting 
from our list. It is too one-sided. The 
human gets the best of it every time. 
We fear it is not sport. It may be 
alligator-hunting ; assuredly it is not 
cricket. 

Angling comes next. This should not 
be confused with fishing. Anglers may 
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use only a rod and line, whereas fishermen 
may employ steam trawlers. The differ- 
ence is considerable. Angling is a sport ; 
fishing an industry. 

Everybody knows how to _ angle. 
Methods vary according to age. The boy 
of five uses a bent pin, a piece of string 
and a twig. The man of fifty has a rod 
made to suit the size of his hand, the 
strength of his wrist, the length of his 
arm, the inches of his stature and his 
physical strength. The fish has nothing. 
Whatever its opponents, it always suffers 
from the same handicap. For it, angling 
has no delights. 

If the angler faces all the dire dangers 
of angling such as wet fect and the risk 
of being bored to death by his own 
company, he usually brings home at 
least one free supper. What does the 


fish get ? 
And yet Iet us be quite fair to these 
anglers: many of them are harmless 


folk. Just as this book is being handed 
to the printers comes to hand the true 
story of how twenty-eight of the angling 
fraternity toiled all day and between them 
caught a gudgeon that measured 5} 
inches. It gave Chertsey the champion- 
ship of the Surrey and Middlesex Angling 
League, deciding the destination of a 
handsome trophy and fourteen medals. 
The letter “ B’ is more exciting. If we 
skip baseball we can continue to deal 
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with ‘ blood’ sports while we are on the 
subject. Bear-shooting comes next. Here, 
at least, there is something like equality. 
There is excitement. There is give-and- 
take. Here it is just on the cards that 
the beay may go home and say he has hada 
good day’s sport. For occasionally the 
bear gets the best of it. Nobody grudges 
him an occasional victory. It is all in 
the game. 

At this point we can dispense with our 
alphabetic guide and come down to 
general principles. Let us be frank: 
blood-letting has always appealed to us. 
Fox-hunting, which began as a more or less 
organized attempt to get rid of an 
animal that was considered by the farmers 
to be vermin, gradually degenerated into 
what it 1s to-day; a mere excuse for 
wealthy people to meet one another for 
the sake of having fresh air and exercise, 
and to follow the ridiculous proceedings 
with a dance that could be held quite 
well without such a silly excuse. 

The mentality of the huntsman is one 
of the pyschological puzzles of our time. 
He is always a man of public school 
education. He has always had the 
strictest ideas of fairness knocked into 
him. To be worthy of his family tradi- 
tion seems to be his life’s highest aim. 
If he caught anyone maltreating a cat 
he would probably thrash the cad within 
an inch of his life. Yet over him also, 
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the mob instinct prevails. Let two or 
three score of him gather together with 
dozens of strong dogs and they will fill 
half a day with outrage in pursuing unto 
death one poor, terrified, cowardly 
animal. And this forsooth has been 
called the sport of kings! Merely because 
huntsmen run the risk of a fall they are 
considered fine brave fellows. 

Then there is the disgusting and 
abominable custom of ‘ blooding’. To 
smear the cheeks of a child with the 
bleeding ‘ brush ’ of their victim is conduct 
unworthy of an insanitary butcher. One 
would imagine that the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals would 
risk losing some of its subscriptions by 
making a sporting attempt to put an 
end to this barbarous imbecility. 

Of stag-hunting one can write only 
with a strong sense of humiliation. I‘very 
year adds to the atrocities committed by 
its barbarian followers. It might, of 
course, have been wiped out of existence 
long ago if it had not received the blessings 
of clergymen with social ambitions. 

A casual glance through a book of 
memoirs written about a century ago 
discovered the description of a hunt 
where, for once, the stag turned on its 
torturers. The cowardice of the trembling 
humans must have made all stagdom 
rear its antlers with pride. 

There is only one blood-sport (and it 
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has at least the semblancc of risk for the 
human participants) that is wholly con- 
demned by the people of England and 
America. The sport is bull-fighting. 
In this the bull is occasionally cheered. 
He sometimes scores a hit. The matadors 
and toreadors do take risks. If the 
horses, always unwilling participants, 
were removed from the arena, one can 
imagine bull-fighting making a very wide 
appeal. Few people object to bulls 
being slain (most of us dine off bulls 
every day), and a bull-fighter loses at 
least half of his romantic glamour if he 
is not dying with a picturesque scarlct 
stain on his wholly attractive uniform. 

In pig-sticking also there is a streak of 
sportsmanship, for the element of risk 
exists. There are cases on record where 
as many as fifty wounds have been 
delivered by an animal before it has been 
finally stuck. 

When the wild boar is startled out of 
the jungle’s undergrowth by beaters and 
elephants, the chase begins. For quite 
three quarters of an hour the ‘ pig’ keeps 
ahead of the fleetest-footed steed. After 
that, the horse begins to overtake the 
hunted animal. In this state of semi- 
exhaustion the pig is speared either before 
or after its dire tusks have inflicted wounds 
on the horse, or, very rarely, on the 
huntsman. One of the most photographed 
of our military leaders wrote about this 
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sport: ‘‘ Taken as a whole pig-sticking 
is one of the best, if not the best, of all 
the wild sports of the world’’. He after- 
wards founded the Boy Scout Movement. 
One is tempted to speculate how many 
marks a young scout-master would earn 
for giving shelter to a hunted ‘pig’. 


Il: ANIMALv. ANIMAL 


Lower down in the scale of decency 
than the hunting of animals is the watch- 
ing of animals hunting or fighting one 
another. In considering this question, 
and to avoid too many sub-headings in 
chapters, we shall have to think of birds 
as animals. So much the worse for the 
birds. 

The fairness and generosity of sports- 
men is seen in its perfection in the sport 
of cock-fighting. If the British Empire 
is based upon one thing more than another 
it is upon our long and glorious records 
in this sport. Claims have been made 
that our greatest naval and military 
achievements have happened during 
the periods when cock-fighting in this 
country was at its best. It is regretted 
that the admirals of to-day, who make 
a living by explaining the Battle of 
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Jutland, have overlooked this important 
naval factor. 

From the reign of Henry II, until the 
second decade of last century, cock- 
fighting was the sport par excellence of 
the British people. Writers on the 
subject have been at pains to tell us that 
the cock-pits (derivation obvious) of 
our battle-ships were nearly always 
filled with fowls of ferocity. And Admiral 
Boscawen (known among his | sailors 
as ‘‘Old Dreadnought ’’), for example, 
never left port unless his pens were full 
of birds. 

How great was the hold that cock- 
fighting once had upon the people of 
England may be judged from the fact 
that apprentices and aldermen, butchers 
and barons, clowns and clergymen, in 
fact everybody of any standing, whatever 
their age or profession or rank, was addict- 
ed to the pastime. The making of silver 
spurs for the cocks was in itself a sub- 
stantial business ; the name of Cockspur 
Street in London tells us where the 
famous dealers in these requisites had 
their shops. 

As to the actual fights: these were 
matters for exploitation by high finance 
and for rigorous training. In order that 
the weight of the cocks might be kept 
down to the required level the birds 
were sweated by having cloths placed 
over their pens. 
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‘‘ Main ”’ or eliminating contests (some- 
thing like modern football cup-ties) were 
organized for high stake money. As 
much as 1,000 guineas was awarded as a 
prize for a single battle and 5,000 guineas 
was the reward for the winner of the 
“ Main ’’. 

The contests were short and sharp. 
Often they were over in a few seconds. 
The longest battles lasted three minutes. 

Another form of contest was known 
as “‘ Battle Royal’’. In this, two or 
more ‘teams’ of cocks were set free in 
the same pit, and the bird which managed 
to escape extermination was the winner. 

It is gratifying to think that the birds 
really liked this game. As proof of this, 
authorities confidently assert that no 
power under heaven could bring together 
in mortal combat two cocks that did not 
wish to fight. From this, cock-fighting 
has been considered quite a commendable 
form of pastime; though the same 
reasoning might justify us in providing 
quarrelsome children with daggers. 

There is an impression among respect- 
able people that the sport of cock-fighting 
is dead. This is far from the case. Indeed 
the police is the only considerable section 
of the community apparently unaware 
that this illegal sport is still popular. 
In Ireland it is especially prevalent. 

Before we leave this aspect of sport, 
let us glance at other instances of animals 
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in mutual combat. In England there was 
a period when any animals that could 
be induced to fight one another would 
be matched for battle. Dog fights were 
quite common. Nor are they entirely 
out of date to-day ; for the establishment 
of a secret dog-fighting club was reported 
in the Press within the past twelve months. 
There were also instances of different anim- 
als, such as the larger apes and bears, being 
made to fight. Bears were also frequently 
baited with dogs, the proportion being 
three dogs against one bear. It was 
also the rule to use four dogs against a 
lion, and there is a record of an English 
mastiff in France who pulled down 
successively a bear, a leopard, and a lion 
in one day before the French king. 

In the East these degraded sports are 
still quite common. Not only is partridge- 
fighting very prevalent but duels are 
arranged between fish! There is a 
species of very ferocious carp that is 
specially dieted with the larvae of mos- 
quitoes so as to fit it for fighting. Camels 
too are matched against camels, rams 
against rams, and elephants against 
elephants. The sportsmen of the East 
are merely a century or two behind the 
sportsmen of the West. 
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From the gladiatorial battles of the 
past to the boxing contests of to-day is 
a far cry. The definite intention of the 
one was to slay, whereas in the other even 
pain is not willingly inflicted as an end 
in itself: the former was frequently 
undertaken under compulsion ; the 
latter is a matter of purely personal 
choice—a man cannot be compelled to 
become a professional boxer. 

Sandwiched in between fighting to the 
death and the modern boxing contest, 
duelling and fencing might be considered. 
It would be unfair to assert that the 
former was actually a sport, or to deny 
that the latter was inevitably associated 
with it. 

Everyone knows that there have been 
times in the history of England, France, 
Germany, and Italy when the menace 
of the duel was a matter of grave anxiety 
to almost every public man. _ Brainless 
blackguards who had attained a high 
proficiency in fencing or shooting were 
always on the look-out for quarrels. 
Very far from being history’s romantic 
periods, as represented in cheap novels, 
these times were riddled with insecurity 
and treachery. 
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For some obscure reasons a man’s 
‘honour’ was supposed to depend upon 
his willingness to fight for his life when 
called upon to do so by any unscrupulous 
scoundrel. Instances abound. Take the 
famous duel that occurred during the 
forties of last century in France. A young 
journalist named Dujarier, utterly unskill- 
ed in sword and pistol found himself 
in a hot argument while flushed with 
wine. The discussion was more or less 
connected with his mistress, the famous 
and magnificently courageous Lola Montez. 
De Beauvallon, his opponent, another 
journalist (who was run by a rival paper), 
was an expert swordsman and a superb 
shot. 

Here, if ever, was a case where a duel 
was obviously the most idiotic, the most 
unsportsmanlike, and the most unromantic 
way of settling the ‘honour’ issue. 
Yet Alexandre Dumas the creator of 
d’Artagnan—-was among those who de- 
clined to interfere. To such an extent 
can genius become a slave to custom. 

Dujarier was shot dead. It was after- 
wards discovered that De Beauvallon, 
the expert, the sportsman, had ‘ tried ’ the 
pistol (a very important matter in those 
days) against all the rules of duelling, and 
had practically murdered his opponent. 

This is but a single case. It could be 
multiplied by thousands. The incident 
is cited here merely to show that the 
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public’s idea of sport and its faith in 
sportsmen are often entrenched in 
stupidity and sometimes in outrage; 
and further that a sport such as fencing, 
which is innocent in itself, may have 
deadly implications. 

Yet combat has_ its _ irresistible 
attractions. There is no use denying it. 
A boxing contest always excites interest. 
Ironically enough, however, nobody 
is so friendless as the man who chooses 
aring career. If ever there was a sporting 
life, this is it. 

From the moment the young boxer 
shows the slightest sign of real cleverness 
he is surrounded by a gang of sycophants 
and exploiters. As youth is the first 
essential, the ambitious fighter concen- 
trates on his physical powers at the 
expense of his mental ones, and if he is un- 
successful there is nothing left for him but 
hard manual labour or a place in the 
ranks of the sycophants. It is idle to 
pretend that the modern boxer is a man 
of high education. In this respect Tunney 
is sometimes cited as a boxer who might 
have won a place for himself in literature. 
Here is Tunney’s reported answer when 
asked if he would fight a black man: 
“It is superfluous to answer that question 
because there is no immediate imminence 
of a sable menace.’’ Newspaper readers 
are duly impressed, and boxing is vindi- 
cated. 
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When, after a strenuous career, the 
climbing pugilist has at last won his 
way into the first rank, he is assailed by 
two forms of Press attack by the critics. 
Either his battles are too short and 
he is accused of having a ‘cushy’ job 
and of fleecing the public; or the cry of 
‘brutality ’rends the heavens. Neverthe- 
less there are few of those who protest 
against the making of a fortune in a couple 
of minutes in the ring, who would not 
gladly accept asimilar amount made in the 
same space of time on the Stock Exchange, 
though it were smeared with the poison 
of some treacherous “ business ’ cleverness. 
Truly the sportsmanship of sportsmen 
is worthy of scrutiny. 

The real objection to boxing is not its 
brutality at all, though there are dozens 
of brutal fights every year. The threat 
to our sporting spirit comes from the 
promotors of the contests, from the 
debased creatures by whom the boxers 
are surrounded, and from the sadistic 
degeneracy of the spectators. 

Ever since time began, men and women 
have preferred to discuss incidents and 
events rather than thoughts and philoso- 
phies ; and to-day the penny Press panders 
to this in almost every headljne. The 
more violent the incident the bigger is 
the print at the top of the column. Hence 
the {10-look at our boxing contests. 
A splash of blood is a symbol of suffering. 
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It is something to talk about. It suggests 
heroism. The very people who would 
willingly pay a couple of fivers to see a bit 
of bashing and claret-tapping would not 
part with tuppence to see Jimmy Wilde 
give a miraculous display of speed and 
skill in an exhibition bout. 

The true facts about boxing are not 
admitted. If they were, the death-knell 
of the Big Purse would be struck. Boxing 
promoters know that not more than a 
hundred or two of the spectators at a 
boxing match can really see what is 
happening. 

In spite of its followers, boxing of all 
the blood-sports in which man takes part, 
is the one that can be clearly and enthu- 
siastically hailed as a sport. Neverthe- 
less it will require to be saved from its 
friends. 

Now and again we hear of a man being 
killed in a boxing match. Immediately 
there is a frightful hullabaloo. And 
rightly so. It is as unsportsmanlike to 
kill men in sport as it is to kill animals. 

Still, boxing deserves its great popular- 
ity. The cleverness, the speed, the 
resource, the courage, the ability to keep 
a saintlike temper, and the need to be 
in perfect physical condition: these are 
the essentials of that beautifully balanced 
creature, the first-class boxer. Great 
names flash through the mind: Peter 
Jackson, Jim Corbett, Jeffries, Jack 
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Johnson, and Dempsey. (Between these 
giants and the Becketts and Billy Wells 
and even Carpentiers, there is a tremendous 
gulf.) Clever as were our champion 
boxers, however, they were none of them 
well enough equipped to defend their 
sport from the brutality charge: all of 
them were more afraid of facts than of 
fists. 

Descriptions or impressions of the 
terrible pugilistic battles of the past 
hundred years handed down to the 
present generation still influence us. 
Stories of the kicking and biting (and the 
unspeakable “ gouging’ that was once so 
common across the Atlantic) must have 
been often discussed within hearing of 
the present generation. 

The tremendous fight that took place 
between John Camel Heenan (‘ The 
Benicia Boy ’) and Tom Sayers (Champion) 
is still unforgotten. In this match, which 
was far removed from our definition 
of sport, ‘‘a diversion, or that which 
makes mirth’”’, contestants fought /forty- 
one rounds. Here are a few facts about 
this historic battle which took place on 
the borders of Hampshire and Surrey 
near Farnborough on April 17th, 1860 
(Journalists, please note the style.) 


Heenan stood full four and a half inches over 
Tom. Heenan won the toss for corners and 
placed himself with his back to the sun; he also 
had the advantage of being on slightly rising 
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ground, so that Tom had, all the way through, 
to fight uphill. The fight lasted 2 hours 20 
minutes and was broken up by the police. 

Round One: Sharp left- handers were ex- 
changed, Tom getting on ‘the Boy’s’ nose, 
drawing first blood, and Heenan leaving his 
sign manual on Tom’s ‘ frontispiece.’ 
Heenan seized Tom round the neck, but Tom 
pegged away at the back of his head until he 
made him leave that, and Tom felllaughing. . . 

Round Three: After a little lively hiddling, 
Tom got too near the big ’un, who instantly 
slung out his left straight and full on the bridge 
of Tom’s beak, knocking him clean off his pins. 
(First knock-down for Heenan.) 

Round Seven: Tom’s right peeper displayed 
marks of pepper, and it was perceptible that 
he had sustained severe injury to his right 
arm, which was now beginning to swell. . . 
Tom countered heavily, drawing the claret, 
Tom danced away, came again on another 
tack, and bang went his left on the sore spot, 
and he was instantly out of danger, laughing. 
One of Heenan’s eyes closed. Heenan retired 
to the privacy of his corner; Tom went to 
him, but Heenan shook his nob and seemed 
disinclined for work. Tom, finding he could not 
draw him, retreated, whereupon ‘The Boy’ 
came out... feinted ... got well on the 
bridge of Tom’s snorer. ... Tom rolled over 
laughing and was carried to his corner. This 
round lasted thirteen minutes. Tom's right arm 


much swollen .. . he could make little use of it. 

Round Eight: Tom’s right arm... much 
discoloured and swollen and utterly useless 
for all purposes of hitting. . .. This round 


lasted twenty minutes, and was a splendid 
specimen of milling on both sides. Tom’s nose 
and mouth were bleeding, but both his eyes 
were well open. Heenan’s right eye had been 
long closed, his cheek was fearfully swollen, and 
his mouth was also somewhat out of straight. 
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Round Seventeen : Heenan’s mug was 
decidedly the most disfigured. .. . 

Round Thirty: Heenan’s other eye was now 
quickly closing, and he had evidently no time 
to lose. ...‘ The Boy’ rushed at Tom and 
literally ran over and fell on him. 

Round Thirty-Two: The betting was now 
even... 

Round Thirty- Four: Heenan’s eye all but 
closed up... 

Round Thirty- Six : The Benicia Boy’s 
face was a spectacle to behold, while Tom was 
very weak. ... The police began a violent 
struggle to get close and put a stop to hostili- 
ties... . ‘The Boy ’ tried to hold Tom, but the 
latter slipped through his arms and fell. The 
police were now struggling with the spectators, 
and the referee was swept out of the ring, but 
the fight continued for five more rounds, the 
ring half full of people. After the Forty-Tirst 
round, while Sayers was on his second’s knee, 
Heenan rushed at him, let fly left and right 
at Tom/’s seconds, floored them, and kicked at 
them and closed with Sayers in a wild rally. 
The referee struggled back and ordered the men 
to desist. Heenan in a few minutes was totally 
blind. After the full description there follows : 

‘‘ Remarks—Up to the unfortunate departure 
of the referee this was decidedly the very best 
Championship fight we ever’ witnessed.’’ 
This journalist calmly wanted to fintsh the 
fight fatrly elsewhere, a suggestion which seems 
to have met with general approval and was only 
spoilt by the presence of the police ! 


Heenan was blind for forty-eight hours 
and lay in a critica] condition in bed 
in Osborne’s Hotel in the Adelphi. 

The impression that this fight made 
on the minds of Englishmen may be 
judged from the fact that when Tom 
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Sayers died his funeral was almost a 
national demonstration. It is question- 
able if there was ever a funeral procession 
of equal length in the whole history of 
London. 

One of the great predecessors of Sayers 
was the life-guardsman Jack Shaw, a 
man of herculean strength. As Shaw 
is said to have killed or put out of action 
at Waterloo, at least ten French cuir- 
assiers, one cannot wonder that the 
Duke of Wellington was one of the firmest 
supporters of the prize-ring. 

Our boxing is a friendlier activity 
to-day. Still, so long as there is brutality 
in boxing people will raise the objection 
of brutality. And it does exist. 

Undoubtedly most people weighing 
up the pros and cons in cold blood, would 
be quite willing to take one complete 
thrashing if they were to be given a 
fortune for undergoing the ordeal. But 
few people would accept for any money 
the life companionship of the low types 
of all social classes, that have always 
frequented the boxing ring. 
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CHAPTER II 
BLOODLESS SPORTS 
I: MAN v. ANIMAL 


Apart from an_ occasional six-days’ 
match between a walking man and a 
running horse, there are very few blood- 
less contests between man and animal. 
The superior creation will only try his 
strength and skill against his inferiors 
when he is certain to win and when 
victory for him means death, as well as 
defeat for his opponent. 


Il: ANIMAL v. ANIMAL 


It is a positive relief to come at last 
to horse-racing: the most innocent and 
the most childish of sports. Before the 
beautiful animals that take part in these 
contests, man need feel no shame. Nothing 
would induce him to wound or hurt 
such well-proportioned creatures. 

The most inspiring spectacle in the 
world is an English race-course. Long 
before the animals foot the emerald turf 
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an impassioned chorus fills the warm 
afternoon air with music. Now and 
again the poetic names of the animals 
sparkle like the streak of a silver stream 
through the sun-mist. As the first race 
is about to begin, a multitudinous orches- 
tration of human voices breaks into a 
rhapsody of rejoicing over the exquisite 
animals. The words of the singers are 
not clear, but nobody would be sur- 
prised if this great concourse of horse- 
lovers was chanting the praises of the 


animals in Shakespeare’s Venus and 
Adonis. 


Round-hoof’d, short jointed, fetlocks shag and 
long, 


Broad breast, full eye, small-head, and nostril 
wide, 

High crest, short ears, straight legs and passing 
strong, 

Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide. 


To such a frenzy of altruistic enthu- 
siasm does the sight of the exquisite 
creatures work upon the spectators that 
all of them almost without exception, 
are consumed with a passionate desire 
to give away all their wealth to one 
another. Here is true sportsmanship 
at last. 

Unfortunately for the animals, they 
have to be directed by a highly special- 
ized type of human being called a jockey. 
This individual always takes himself 
very seriously. Why, nobody has ever 
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discovered. There is yet another mystery 
attached to horse-racing. The chief credit 
for winning a race is given not to the horse 
nor to the rider, but to the owner. 

Every racehorse owner wishes to win 
the Derby; this is the height of his 
ambition. A visitor from another planet 
might imagine, if he heard this ambitious 
hope uttered by owners, that they person- 
ally intended to run round Epsom. Such 
a spectacle, if not so elegant as the Derby 
would be much more exciting and would 
be infinitely more sporting than standing 
stul and merely owning the _ horse. 

If we accept the Derby, for example, 
at its face value as a race between magni- 
ficent creatures, we gladly admit that its 
record is a clean and interesting one. 
The smudges on it are few. Nevertheless 
we must steel ourselves against delusions. 
Suppose betting were considered a crime 
for which the penalty was capital punish- 
ment? Suppose everybody attending 
the classic event were compelled to dress 
in exactly the same way—a very plain 
way ? And suppose there were a uniform 
entrance fee of a shilling, which admitted 
anywhere ? Would there be a record 
of nearly a hundred and fifty Derbys? 
Or of half-a-dozen ? 

We are not nearly so interested in 
horses as we pretend to be. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the _ trained 
race-horse in action is one of the most 
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beautiful sights imaginable, the regular 
race-going public is one of the most 
inartistic sections of the whole community. 
For the wealthy adherents of the turf 
there are certain dress regulations for 
the most important meetings. They 
are meaningless regulations. At Ascot, 
for instance, ‘ gentlemen” are expected 
to wear a top hat, whereas at Goodwood 
top hats are hable to be shot at sight. 

Gambling, of course, is the sole reason 
for horse-racing. The Won’t Works and 
the Social Swankers of all classes are 
always on the look-out for an excuse to 
exploit the stupid. The organisations 
that exist for keeping the sport free from 
any taint of swindling may be super- 
ficially effective, but the general im- 
pression is that roguery is rampant 
wherever there are racing stables. If 
horse-racing is to be preserved, it will 
have to be thoroughly overhauled. No 
imagination at all is shown by those in 
control of the sport, which has been run 
in much the same way for seven-score 
years. 


III: MAN v. MAN 
Contests between Individuals 
The more men sink their own person- 


alities in sport, the more interested in 
it do they become and the more interesting 
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does the sport become as a spectacle. 
Outdoor contests between two individuals 
only are therefore rarely thrilling: the 
struggle is too personal. Wrestling, for 
instance, has an occasional boom, and the 
first meeting between two well-advertised 
experts arouses national interest; but 
the boom quickly dies as soon as the 
individual gifts are adequately assessed. 

On the other hand, people are a little 
less critical of those forms of athletics 
where there is a trial of skill or speed or 
strength among several competitors as 
in running, jumping, hurdling, and what 
are known as the field-events. 

As a spectacle, of course, the long 
jump and the high jump, require the aid 
of arithmetic for their due appreciation. 
In the former a Jeap of over twenty-five 
feet and in the latter one of six feet 
seven, are amazing performances that 
one may witness only once in a lifetime ; 
yet, until the figures are known, even 
these jumpings would not cause excite- 
ment. 

Much the same may be said about 
field-events. In England these have 
always been unpopular and are but little 
practised. Had this been otherwise our 
records at the various Olympic Games 
would have been much improved. There 
is a natural antipathy to the long waits, 
after every throw in Throwing the Hammer 
or Throwing the Javelin and after every 
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putt in Putting the Ball. People like to 
see the results working themselves out 
continuously, rapidly, and automatically. 

Since the earliest days of athletics 
the race with many competitors has always 
been very popular. Great stress is laid 
by ‘sporting’ writers on the question 
of judgment in running. The stress is 
exaggerated. Ninety-nine per cent. of 
race-winning quality is sheer speed. 
Over shorter distances the percentage 
is one-hundred. There was a time when 
one would have had to consider the 
question of speediness in starting, but 
since the all-fours start has been adopted, 
competitors are usually oft the mark 
as one man, and it is only speed that 
counts. 

For several years the quarter-mile 
was considered the severest test for an 
athlete and the most interesting spectacle 
for spectators. The reason would seem 
to be this: a runner who is only a yard 
or two behind in a short distance race 
has little hope of recovery; and speed 
and endurance have increased so steadily 
in recent years that this short distance 
may now be said to include the quarter- 
mile. The half-mile is, however, grad- 
ually displacing it in both respects. 
When the distance is increased to a mile 
and upwards there is a chance that a 
runner who is a considerable distance 
behind may yet provide a thrilling finish. 
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Surprises are frequently forthcoming. 
In the mile they are innumerable. Perhaps 
the most thrilling on record was the race 
at Stamford Bridge in the British 
Championships of 1921, when the relative- 
Iy unknown Stallard strode valiantly 
after Hill, who was known to be equal 
to breaking the world’s record. The 
last lap was a veritable struggle of the 
gods. Every inch was contested. Specta- 
tors roared for Hill. They were certain 
he would win easily in the end. A 
brilliant record was promised. As 
Stallard clung on to the heels of the Mighty 
One, however, there was a perfect frenzy 
of exultation, and though the challenger 
was beaten in the end by a narrow margin 
he was given a tremendous reception 
along with Hill when it was announced 
that both men had eclipsed the British 
record. 

For pure, unalloyed satisfaction in 
athletics this event would be difficult 
to beat: the great runner responded 
superbly to a magnificent challenge out 
of the unknown, and the unknown runner 
proudly measured his speed and endurance 
against the very greatest. Longer dis- 
tances are not such interesting events. 
The superiority of the winner is generally 
very quickly established and exciting 
finishes are rare. 

Among the unhonoured benefactors of 
humanity surely the one who stands 
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serenely supreme is the man or woman 
who invented a ball. Wiseacres will tell 
us that the ball evolved. Quite likely. It 
is not difficult to imagine the leaping 
boulder and the rounded pebble being 
playfully pushed or lightheartedly rolled 
or thrown. But there are aeons between 
these things and the football, the cricket 
ball, and the tennis ball of to-day. 

Much as we owe to the ball, the lower 
animals owe still more to it; we owe 
merely our civilization to it—-a doubtful 
blessing—but to them the ball’s discovery 
has meant the very gift of life. Only the 
lowest of us now hunt animals and call 
it sport. 

Writers and artists, sculptors, archi- 
tects, and musicians—all have claimed 
much credit for making life sweet and 
acceptable. Above them all, however, are 
the myriads of ball-players in almost every 
country of the world. Ball-games, indeed, 
have done more for humanity than all the 
paintings of Raphael, the sculptures of 
Praxiteles, the symphonies of Beethoven, 
the plays of Shakespeare, and the edifices 
of Wren. The makers of great works have 
encouraged man to take himself seriously ; 
they have filled him with pride; they 
have stirred him up to emulate the gods. 
Not so ball-games. When man plays with 
a ball too seriously, a small chortling 
gurgulates under his waistcoat: ‘“‘ Do 
come off it ’’. 
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Unhappily we have had to employ 
pencil and paper to record the results of 
our sporting contests. And this fact has 
tended to tyrannize over our games. 
Many of our sportsmen have become the 
slaves of statistics. 

Everyone knows that the written results 
of a ball-game rarely reveal the joy that 
the game has imparted. The ball, by 
Virtue of its roundness, requires ever-new 
subtleties of treatment ; and these subtle- 
ties can never be adequately expressed in 
‘goals’ or ‘runs’ or ‘ strokes’. In golf, 
the game depends entirely on one’s ability 
to manage the ball. This section could 
quite truthfully be headed ‘ Man v. Ball’ ; 
for every man plays golf entirely on his 
own. The fact that there is another fellow 
doing the same thing at the same time 
over the same course does not alter the 
fact that the ‘“‘ contest ’’ element in golf 
is largely a matter of imagination. And 
yet, to listen to golfers discussing their 
game, one would imagine that these 
people were the brainiest of sportsmen. 
They spend nearly two hours hitting a 
tiny ball ninety or a hundred times and 
then come back and talk as if it were a 
godlike occupation. 

Let us turn to tennis. Here man Is 
pitted against man, the ball being merely 
the medium by which they test their skill. 
In recent years tennis has made remark- 
able strides in popularity. Its excellent 
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qualities are being quickly discovered. Its 
defects are all too obvious. Surely there 
is no other game in existence where the 
gulf between the casual player and the 
expert is so vast ! 

The beginnings of tennis must be the 
most maddening of any sport. The in- 
efficiency of the ordinary beginner is the 
last word in futility and ineptitude. It 
says a great deal for the fascination that 
the game exercises over a vast multitude 
of fairly good players that so many survive 
these early experiences without becoming 
gibbering idiots. Our public parks and 
private courts are thronged day and 
evening by innumerable wielders of the 
stringed bat who look as if they would be 
much happier and more at home with 
skipping ropes. After the deadly begin- 
nings have been passed and it is no longer 
necessary to pick up the ball after every 
stroke the game certainly becomes one of 
the best of all ball games. 


Team Sporis 


Let us turn to ‘team’ contests: these 
by their very nature call forth higher and 
more subtle qualities than do the ‘ indi- 
vidual’ forms of sport. The most inter- 
esting event in an athletic meeting 
(usually the most individualistic gathering) 
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is the relay or team race. Even when this 
is left over to the end of the programme it 
never fails to appeal. It has the quality 
of calling out the hidden resources of its 
participants. An instance leaps readily to 
mind. In the British Empire versus 
America contest in 1920 the American 
contingent was considered to be excep- 
tionally strong. One of its speediest 
members was the wonderful half-miler 
Joie Kay. Now it happened in the relay 
race that Kay started his section with 
a very comfortable lead of fifty yards, 
the English string being Hatton. On 
paper, Kay could have given his opponent 
a comfortable start and beaten him. But 
the Spirit of the Team surged in the heart 
of Hatton. He pursued Kay with un- 
imaginable courage. Every foot of the 
race was a battleground. The spectators 
were dazed and amazed. Recovering from 
their surprise they rent the air with cries 
of ‘‘ Hatton’’, ‘‘ Hatton’’. There was 
more than mere partisanship in these 
yellings: there was a tremendous tribute 
to a man who faced impossible odds. For 
impossible they must have seemed to 
Hatton. Nevertheless, with fortitude that 
must have been almost unequalled in the 
history of athletics, Hatton stuck to his 
man, cut down the lead, and passed the 
baton first to his waiting comrade. 
Nothing would be easier than to say 
that this is merely a repetition of the Hill 
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and Stallard race. But it is not. The 
motives were different here, and thrilling 
races of this kind are very much more 
frequent in relay racing than in the ordi- 
nary ‘individual’ forms of sport. The 
team-spirit tells. 

Perhaps it is to the Annual Boat Race 
that one must turn for perfect team- 
work. Apart from the classical example 
of the novel-hero who rowed twice as 
fast as the other members of the ‘ eight’ 
there is no doubt that the highest sporting 
qualities are called forth by rowing. 
Unlike many other sports, rowing demands 
discipline as well as effort. It is not 
enough to give of your best. You must 
be prepared to give a little less than your 
best when the occasion demands the 
taming of your own enthusiasm in the 
interests of the eight. 

It is a sad thought that the only people 
who can fully appreciate this perfect 
sport are the participants. The sweet 
expenditure of the delicious strength 
at the start, the warming up to the task 
in the glorious rhythm of oar and muscle 
as the struggle intensifies, and the soul- 
satisfying exhaustion as the post is passed 
can be known only to the crews. 

Nobody has ever yet had a flawless 
view of the entire race. The following 
launches from their positions may be a 
few inches ‘ out ’—-sufficient to be signi- 
ficant to the rowers in a desperate race. 
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As for the general public that lines the 
banks of the Thames, its position in the 
sporting world is unique. It is the only 
sporting crowd that knows nothing about 
the sporting event it waits hours to 
witness; and it is the only sporting 
crowd that does not witness a one- 
twentieth part of what it comes to sce. 

As a spectacle the Boat Race is the 
biggest fraud in existence. The efforts 
of the crowd to work up enthusiasm as 
the crews come into sight at, say Harrods, 
would be pitiful if they were not so 
humorously good-natured. For a few 
seconds there is a peering forward to sce 
whether the Dark Blues or the Light 
Blues are leading. It takes a little while 
to discover that both crews are in white 
and that there are only two Blues where 
one expected sixteen. “Huh ! Of 
course!’’ one murmurs, wondering if 
the man next to one can read one’s 
absurd thoughts. 

Rumours have been flying ahead of 
the oncoming boats and it is really 
dificult to see whether the blazer of the 
man in the leading boat is dark or light. 

And in a few seconds more the boats 
have vanished. Tongues are loosened. 
All London talks as if it were experts. 
Prophecies are interchanged ; careful 
prophecies. Going home over Barnes 
Bridge one sees the Light Blue flag run 
up over Harrods. Cambridge has gained 
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the victory. One becomes a little conscious 
of ae Dark Blue favour in one’s button- 
hole. 

Let us draw a veil over the ‘ sporting ’ 
way in which some students of the rival 
Universities seek to tell the general 
public on the evening after the race that 
they are imbued with the same spirit of 
sport as the valiant sixteen. What 
relationship there is between general 
rowdyism (that has been known to 
manifest itself in the cutting up of theatre 
seats,) and the magnificent effort of the 
valiant sixteen only the greenest under- 
graduates’ minds could explain. It is 
certainly the reverse of sportsmanship. 

Closely allied to such manifestations 
is the strange phenomenon of partisan- 
ship. Poor humanity, the herd instinct 
so frequently revealing itself, still loves 
to shout while others are shouting and still 
finds much comfort and a strong sense 
of self-importance in the making of loud 
vocal noises. Strange to say, partisan- 
ship is especially prevalent where there 
are team-contests. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the personnel of teams changes 
to some extent every year, and that in 
ten or fifteen years most teams are 
entirely changed, there are club supporters 
who worship a team’s shadowy name as 
if it represented the most stable and 
substantial and unchangeable thing in 
creation. Undoubtedly the teaching of 
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what passes for patriotism in our schools 
is largely responsible for this. One is 
given the impression that one’s country 
(or one’s football team) is a body of 
upright, splendid people who have always 
been there, and always will be there, 
and that other nations (or football teams) 
do not matter very much. 

Football, especially association football, 
is more affected by the curse of partisan- 
ship than is any other game. Perhaps 
this defect lies in the intrinsic merits of 
the game; for there is no doubt that 
association football stands on the highest 
pinnacle as a sport and also as a spectacle. 
The air of a football arena is always 
charged with excitement, and if only 
this game were practised by the elect 
it would long ago have been hailed as 
the ‘sport of sports’. 

Football interests everyone. There is 
not a town in the British Isles where 
children do not kick improvized balls 
about the streets. In Scotland the air 
is thick with them. At least a million 
people watch this game every Saturday 
during the season. It is an unequalled 
hour-and-a-half’s entertainment. For 
over half a century its rules have remained 
substantially the same. 

If it were not for the occasional rough 
play and the more than frequent unfair 
play, association football might claim to 
be the perfect sport. The necessity 
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to manipulate the ball and the body as 
two separate entities places association 
ahead of rugby as an exercise in skill. 
In the latter game the carried ball and 
the player are quite frequently a single 
moving entity on which concentration 
is much less difficult. 

Unhappily, in this great game that 
is played by everybody (excepting those 
who play rugger on principle) one must 
expect the faults of everybody. Although 
actual foul play is comparatively rare, 
the contemptible trick of tapping the 
ankles of a more skilful opponent is 
practised in every match. If this is done 
by a player in a home team it is greeted by 
the spectators with an indulgent grin; but 
if a stalwart among the visitors is the 
guilty one, the evil deed is met with 
impassioned screams. The serious ob- 
jection to association football is not that 
people watch it instead of playing it, 
but that those who go to see one game, 
rarely talk of anything else until the 
next game. 

Of the two remaining sports that are 
left to be briefly surveyed, one is the 
national game of America and the other 
of England. Baseball is played to the 
accompaniment of incessant shouting ; 
cricket is the thing of beauty that is 
watched in health and quiet breathing. 

From the moment a baseball match 
begins, until the moment it ends, the 
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game is played amid a hurricane of 
remarks. The first-class player realizes 
that baseball is played by car; many 
Americans go to matches to air their 
wit or their want of wit. 

An offspring of rounders as played by 
children in every English and Scottish 
street and public park, baseball has a 
much greater following than any other 
religion in America. 

The altruism of the baseball players 
is a moving sight. They do not mind 
at all how often they interrupt a match 
so as to explain the finer points of the 
game to a meek-looking individual who 
is known as the referee. This gentleman 
seems to be buoyantly willing to give 
his decision in favour of the most convin- 
cing argument. A story is told by “‘ Bill’”’ 
McGowan, the famous American League 
umpire, how on a certain occasion the 
two teams engaged in a game _ were 
quarrelling with practically every decision 
of the umpire, and how at last the players 
of one of the teams gathered round the 
man (who was quite little), picked him 
up in their arms, and threw him over the 
fence and out of the park. A few minutes 
later the dauntless little soul dumb- 
founded both teams by calmly strolling 
back to his post. 

In spite of these trifles baseball is a 
game of great skill and speed. The 
‘striker’ has an infinitely more difficult 
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task to hit the pitched ball than the 
batsman has at crickct. Fielders, on 
the other hand, have the advantage of 
gloves not unlike wicket-keeping gloves. 
Most catches are therefore tolerably easy 
for them. At no time have they to show 
anything lke the alacrity that is shown 
by ‘slip’ at cricket. Both games have 
in common one quality that is rarely 
valued as highly as it ought to be. With 
our passion for speed and melodrama, 
we are prone to lose sight of the humbler 
and less spectacular virtues. The chief 
of these in baseball as in cricket is the 
art of fielding a ball cleanly and without 
fuss and returning it «instantly where 
it is required. Let anyone who has not 
played either of these popular games 
try to pick up a swiftly-moving ball 
from the ground, and send it with the 
minimum of arm-swinging to the nearest 
‘base’ or to the wicket-keeper and he 
will realize, when he has muffed and 
muddled at least half his liftings and 
throwings, that there is much concentra- 
tion and training required for his appar- 
ently easy action. 

The evolution of America’s national 
game is a mirror of the nation’s evolution. 
Most of the alterations in baseball have 
been made because the players were 
constantly endeavouring to stretch the 
rules to their uttermost. Catches were 
so often deliberately dropped by fielders 
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in order to force players to go the round 
of the bases, that catching had to be 
made an attractive proposition! The 
‘ pitchers’ (bowlers in cricket) had also 
their mean little tricks. Since a striker 
was compelled to run after receiving 
three balls, the pitcher was in the habit 
of sending up bad balls in order to ‘ tease ’ 
him into attempting a hit. Only after 
the rule was altered and the batsman 
allowed to proceed to the first base 
after receiving foiy such balls did pitch- 
ing become normal] again. At no time 
have there ever been any similar develop- 
ments in cricket. 

It is a privilege to turn to England’s 
greatest summer game. The joys of 
cricket are almost too many to enumerate. 
Its followers prove the contention 
recently made by a scientist that people 
who laugh are not the happiest people. 
For who will deny that players and 
spectators alike at cricket are the happiest 
beings on earth? And yet they rarely 
laugh. In truth, laughter at cricket 
comes very near to sacrilege. Very 
rarely is there even the ripple of a smile 
in the Nirvana of Lord’s. And here let 
it be said that the London bus conductor 
who set a traveller down there who 
had asked for the ‘Temple’ may not 
have known his job, but he proved him- 
self one of the elect who have a fine 
appreciation of the richer subtleties of 
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nomenclature. The only thing that is 
lacking at Lord’s is an organ. 

The sportsmanship of cricket-playing 
has become proverbial. Other sports 
imply that you are a human being with 
many failings; that you may lose your 
temper and do something for which you 
ought to be penalized. In football, if a 
man trips up his opponent, or kicks his 
shins, a ‘foul’ is awarded. There 1s 
nothing anaivgous in cricket. No bats- 
man was ever known to step back too 
far in order to stun the wicket-keeper ; 
and no fielder ever yet tried to lame a 
man who was ‘ stealing’ a run. , A weak 
batsman, it is true, could, if he were so 
disposed, save the wicket of a brilliant 
partner by deliberatcly bumping into 
a fielder who was trying to catch the 
partner out. The weak one would be 
penalized for obstructing the field. He 
would be declared ‘out’ ... out of 
the innings... out of the team... 
out of the game. 

This being so, it 1s strange how entirely 
ridiculous cricketers (and journalists who 
report cricket matches) can make them- 
selves. In the report of a match (Daily 
News, June 1, 1927,) between Gloucester- 
shire and Hampshire one read : 

BIG HITTING : 
TENNYSON’S GREAT FINISH 

A feature of the drawn game at Southampton 

yesterday was the remarkable batting display 
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by the Hon. Lionel Tennyson in the last hour 
of play, when Hampshire had no chance of 
getting the 237 runs necessary for victory. It 
provided the home county’s captain with the 
opportunity to give a great display of free hitting,* 
he scoring at a tremendous pace, runs coming so 
readily that in 55 minutes he had put on 102 
out of 135, this including nineteen 4’s. It was a 
thrilling finish. 


It was nothing of the kind: it was a 
childish finish. What the Gloucestershire 
captain (who glhbly set his opponents 
an impossible task) thought about the 
absurd spectacle would be interesting 
to know. We shall return to Tennyson 
on another occasion. 

There are very many sports that have 
escaped the net we have spread out for 
them. Indoor sports, such as billiards, 
draughts, and chess do not readily come 
into the mind when we think of sport. 
Besides, we must draw the line somewhere. 
For this reason, games such as hockey, 
shinty, polo and croquet (which are all 
variously-removed cousins of football) 
have been ignored. Bowls somehow has 
been missed altogether. Perhaps it is 
just as well. Bowls is more of a soporific 
than a sport. 

Swimming, too, has been crowded out. 
Anything that has been said about 
running, applies almost equally well 

1(The italics are mine; the risk was the 


reporter’s. There is no record in the Press 
that Tennyson shot the fellow.) 
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to it. We shall make a passing reference 
to it in another chapter. 

These then are most of our sports. 
How do we play them? How do we 
govern them? In what spirit do we 
watch them ? 

Before we plunge into’ speculation 
we have a few more facts to face. It wil 
be just as well for us to clear our feet. 
The Future is a long Journey. 


IV:> THE CRISIS IN CRICKET 


One of the greatest unsolved problems in 
the whole of I’ngland’s history is the 
preservation of the sporting qualities 
in cricket. For years these have been 
gradually trickling away. The phrase 
“It isn’t cricket ’’ is the palest shadow 
of its former self. We feel that cricket 
is no longer cricket. 

Suggestions as to eight-ball overs, 
smaller balls, narrower bats, wider 
stumps—all have been adopted or con- 
sidered with a feeling of hopeless fatuity. 
The one thing necessary—to make men 
realize that they are playing a game, 
and not taking part in a public pageant— 
has rarely been considered. Let us 
attempt to impress upon our county 
players especially that they are not 
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imniortals playing on the Fields of Eternity. 
Before suggesting the appointment of a 
dictator for each match who shall be 
empowered to invade the field of play 
and kick unenterprising players—bowlers 
and batsmen alike—off the field, we 
might consider a little more compulsory 
sportsmanship for our national gods. 
There is still the time-element that can 
Save us. 

In all great games except cricket 
the time-element operates equally for 
both teams. It is apparently impossible 
to arrange this in cricket. There are 
too many difficulties; but something 
will have to be done. It is manifestly 
stupid that a team should compile a 
leisurely lead of two hundred runs, and 
then give its opponents an hour to get 
them. There will have to be compulsory 
declarations. The only practicable system 
that suggests itself in this. direction 
is that a team which is ahead on the third 
innings shall allow its opponents time to 
make say one hundred and twenty runs 
per hour to equal any lead obtained. 

Many objections to such a scheme leap 
to the mind. The answer to them is 
another query. Why should a team have 
the choice of innings as a result of a mere 
toss of the coin? A gesture of equality 
of opportunity to the team losing the 
toss seems quite sporting. Let us consider 
an imaginary casc. Blackshire bats 
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first and third and on the last day is 
230 runs ahead and the game has only 
two hours to run. Whiteshire is given 
its chance. Popular opinion agrees that 
a run a minute for one batsman is very 
good cricket. Two runs per minute 
for two batsmen (240 runs in two hours) 
would allow Whiteshire to beat their 
opponents. . . 

The effect of such a rule would be that 
every fourth innings in cricket would 
be a game for heroes and a spectacle 
for the gods. But, it might be argued, 
why should Whiteshire (who made a 
poor show in the first innings) be given 
the points after getting this privileged 
second chance? There is no effective 
answer to this, except that Blackshire 
and all other teams are quite as lkely 
to be similarly placed at any other time. 

But suppose again, this time that 
Whiteshire were vot all out (the necessary 
runs remaining ungotten), then what is 
to be done? The answer is a drastic 
one. Both teams ought to be penalized 
for failing to show initiative, and each 
should be given only one point. Instead 
of being rewarded with helpful points 
for first-innings decisions, clubs ought to 
be punished for failing to finish their 
games. Both teams would thus stand 
to gain if the match were finished; 
Whiteshire would make desperate efforts 
to retrieve the game extively at any 
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possible sacrifice. They would have 
nothing to induce them to sit on the 
splice. They would have to play reck- 
less cricket. If necessary all ten wickets 
would go. 

The unsportsmanlike conduct of any 
club that did not attempt to prove them- 
selves worthy of being given such a 
chance would be apparent to the meanest 
intelligence if the forcing of a decision 
were not tried. 

Let us look hopefully, therefore, at 
Blackshire playing their third innings 
envisaging the possibility of having to 
declare. They are already twenty runs 
ahead on the first innings. Their policy 
is obvious: the more speedily they raise 
their score, the longer will be the period 
over which their opponents must kecp 
up this extremely high standard of scor- 
ing, and the less likely are their opponents 
to be able to do so. The third innings 
is thus ‘gingered’ in anticipation. 

In any case, whatever is done _ to 
introduce the time-element into cricket, 
a rule should be made that where only 
fifty runs are required for a decision, 
teams should be compelled to play to a 
finish, even if the game ended in candle- 
light. The farce of allowing our heaven- 
sent amateur captains a free hand in the 
time question was exemplified in the 
final test match at the Oval, when Arm- 
strong’s last team was here in 1g2t. 
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Notwithstanding the fact that cricket 
is constantly boosted as being the one 
game where any sort of surprise may 
occur, Tennyson allowed his team to play 
its third innings throughout several 
hours of the last day, deliberately avoid- 
ing an issue by denying the Australians 
any part of a fourth innings. To say 
that it would have been next to impossible 
to have finished the match is no excuse 
at all for having refrained from attempting 
to do so. It is little wonder that Arm- 
strong showed his contempt for our 
sportsmanship by putting his worst 
bowlers on to amuse us. 

If sportsmen, in spite of the outcry 
against the slowness of cricket, will 
insist on points for first-innings decisions, 
then the scheme of G. F. Hickley 
(Athletic News, August 29, 1927) might 
be considered. This correspondent wrote 
that ‘‘ in all cases where only two innings 
were completed, the points should count 
as at present, but should the side losing 
on the first innings get a knock and pass 
the total of the side leading on the first 
innings, then each side count four points 
each, instead of five and three.” The 
chief merit of this scheme is its simplicity. 
Like the previous scheme it would mean 
that one team would have two chances 
of proving itself, and its opponents would 
have only one—with the slight advantage 
of toss-winning to aid it. Such a way of 
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bringing about arithmetical decisions 
would certainly slow down the game still 
more. 

We must face the unfortunate fact 
that some such drastic changes have 
become necessary because of the way 
in which groundsmen have petted their 
charge until the turf is as docile as a 
billiard table, and because of the higher 
all-round standard of efficiency in play. 
Men who were out for the sake of the 
sport alone would long since have seen 
the need for development. It is far 
from comforting to realize that the only 
way of retaining the sportsmanship in 
cricket is by changing cricket and not by 
changing the spirit of cricket players. 

If all the methods suggested in various 
places at various times should prove 
unproductive of improvement in the 
game, then there must be tried some 
such drastic change as increasing the 
height of the stumps by one inch (this 
would probably solve the problem), or 
the introduction of single-innings matches 
(three two-day matches per week) and 
the limiting of the League so as to make 
a home-and-away-match possible for 
every club. In the latter case, it would 
become compulsory for teams to find 
time somehow (if necessary by playing 
much earlier in the morning or later in the 
evening where decisions were difficult), 
even if it meant that cricketers would get 
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an occasional rain-drop on their flannels. 

Alterations in the rules of scoring 
might show a way out of our impasse. 
If there were two boundaries (one running 
close behind the wicket-keeper and 
slips) batsmen might be tempted to live 
dangerously by playing their favourite 
scoring stroke when the risk seemed 
worth while. The idea of a couple of 
boundaries ‘s not so revolutionary as 
it seems. Every cricket enthusiast 
knows that the measurement from wicket 
to boundary differs materially on differ- 
ent county grounds, and that a century 
at Taunton does not take so much getting 
as a hundred at Lord’s. Even on the 
same ground during different games, 
the boundary varies: the Oval boundary, 
when the crowd invades the field at a 
Yorkshire visit, is not so distant from 
the batsmen as when an unattractive 
fixture is being played and there is room 
for the spectators on the ordinary seats. 
The boundary ought certainly to be 
standardized. 

But really, our cricketing authorities 
show very little enterprise in trying 
to solve these league-accounting problems. 
Our sportsmen have sufficient influence 
in the Press to get some wealthy news- 
paper to ofter a prize of five hundred 
pounds for the best suggestions. Let 
them do this, and they will solve their 
problems in a month. 
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These are suggestions for the immediate 
improvement in cricket. We are con- 
scious all the time that our climate has 
more than anything else to do with our 
difficulties. Is it likely, therefore, that 
in cricket, any more than in anything 
else, man will always remain at the 
mercy of the elements? Considering 
the destructive and entirely negative 
use to which great scientific inventions 
have been put, is it too much to ask 
that a way of rapidly drying a cricket 
pitch may be found? Is it beyond 
the wit of man to protect the ground 
by a pellucidly transparent sliding roof 
(glass will not be the only transparent 
substance of the future) that would not 
interfere with the light, and would yet 
be high enough to escape damage from 
the ball. 

The one certain development that is 
going to influence all games, and that will 
enable all of them to be played to a 
finish in the future, will be the introduc- 
tion of super-lighting lamps, ‘that will 
flood our playing fields in the evenings 
with what will practically amount to 
daylight. The Electricity Commissioners 
might give this matter a modicum of 
their attention. 
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Many thousand years ago, there lived 
in the twilit land of Greek mythology 
a young lady who was a marvellous 
runner. Her name was Atalanta. Like 
most fast women, Atalanta loved to be 
pursued. Being amazingly fleet of foot, 
she always had the laugh of her pursuers. 
In an unwise moment this damsel made 
the announcement that she would marry 
the man who could outsprint her. 

Now it happened that Hippomenes, 
the son of Megarcus, was very much 
struck on Atalanta. But the young man 
was well aware that he would be outpaced 
when he came to a scratch race; so he 
consulted Aphrodite on how he could 
wangle a handicap. When Hippomencs 
went to her for advice, therefore, she 
had him pretty well taped up; she knew 
that he was one of the win-at-all-costs 
kind. So she taught him a trick. She 
told him to throw golden apples in the 
path of Atalanta, and while the girl was 
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picking up the pippins he was to prance 
ahead and win the race. 

I-verything was carried out as arranged. 
It had been a very bad year for apples, 
and Atalanta could not resist the strong 
temptation to turn professional. 

Proficiency in sport has developed very 
greatly in recent years; and, with the 
growth of our great industrial towns where- 
in there are few open spaces, a tendency 
to watch sports rather than to play them 
has arisen. Naturally spectators prefer 
to watch the best sports. Players have 
become proud of their prowess. Sport 
has become more and more of a serious 
matter in the life of the community. 
The rough places of the earth have been 
made smooth for our champions. Grounds 
have been fenced in and specially prepared 
for particular contests. 

All this has cost money. Men have 
been given full-time jobs to look after 
grounds and to give hints to players. 
Sometimes these groundsmen have been 
asked to take part in contests. In some 
such way professionalism came into exist- 
ence. Before we knew where we were an 
entirely new phenomenon was confronting 
us—that of a man who played games not 
because he liked playing them, but simply 
in order to make a living. 

As sport became commercialized, the 
number of professionals greatly increased. 
The reward of the professional player has 
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grown decade by decade, though the share- 
holders of many of the sporting companies 
(or clubs) have seen to it that they too 
have had their rewards. 

Players at most games have become 
amazingly expert ; and certain traditions 
as to costume and cquipment have gradu- 
ally enveloped our games. To provide 
these in approved quality and pattern a 
new and important industry—that of 
sports outfitting—has come into being. 
Of this industry in association with well- 
known players, the developments are only 
too well known. In order to obtain a free 
advertisement the outfitters made gifts 
of equipment to leading clubs and players, 
and then indicated that So-and-So0 was 
supplied ‘ with our goods’. 

Amateurism in public sport-—that is 
to say the playing of unpaid players in 
games where gate-moncy 1s taken—became 
very badly undermined. Indeed, it would 
be safe to say that the pure, unadulterated 
amateur in public sport is nowadays as 
rare as eidelweiss in a hothouse. Yet, 
so long as a man does not receive direct 
payment in cash by a club’s treasurer, he 
poses as one who takes part in sport with 
no other object than that of enjoying his 
own skill and strength. Amateurs, too, 
have a special following of their own. 
It is considered ‘The Thing’ to be a 
distinguished amateur. It is considered 
‘The Thing’ to talk about the way pro- 
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fessionalism is ruining sport. Who then 
are these amateurs ? And who are the 
professionals ? What have the amateurs 
done for sport? What have the pro- 
fessionals done for it ? 

In this country it is only in the most 
degraded sports, i.e. in blood sports (Man 
v. Animal) that amateurism reigns 
supreme. 

In personal contests between man and 
man the controversy is only important 
so far as boxing is concerned. Here, 
indeed, professionalism is in its most 
flourishing condition. Yet, strange to say, 
the larger the purses given to the boxers, 
the less brutal have contests become. 
Some fights have almost ended with the 
opening handshake. Boxing has now 
become such a scientific study that 
participants are prone to conserve their 
energy as far as possible for the one swift 
blow that will produce a knock-out rather 
than to dissipate their strength on gaining 
‘points’ of doubtful value. It would be 
untrue to say, therefore, that professional- 
ism has injured boxing: it certainly has 
not. 

At the same time it is difficult to talk 
calmly about the scores of thousands of 
pounds given to boxers for a contest that 
may last only a few seconds. Dempsey 
is said to have received {£149,000 for his 
first fight with Tunney in Philadelphia 
and his opponent is believed to have 
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pocketed £50,000. For the second fight 
Tunney was guaranteed £200,000 and 
Dempsey £90,000. One has to bear in 
mind all the time, of course, that Tex 
Rickard, the promotor of the second 
battle, came scatheless from the fray 
and must have made enormous profits 
from a‘ gate’ calculated at over £5c¢ 0,000. 

Doubtless such payments are anti- 
social acts; but as society is constituted 
they do not in tuemselves adversely affect 
sport. For one must remember that where 
stakes are extremely high—and there is 
the possibility of the victorious boxer 
earning still more money—the committing 
of an unfair act would entail the losing of 
the contest ; and that the referees of such 
matches are brilliant and experienced men. 

In football, the position of the pro- 
fessional player requires special considera- 
tion. If the rewards of the first-class 
playcr are not amazingly high they are 
at least steady. Lctter than direct re- 
wards, good jobs are found for players of 
exceptional ability. The professional foot- 
baller certainly deserves his wages just 
as much as the professional actor, and it 
is true of one as it is of the other that the 
better the pay the better the performance. 
As exponents of the game amateur foot- 
ballers are rarely in the same class as 
professionals. 

In the matter of money, it is natural 
that America should completely eclipse 
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anything that is offered in Englandor any- 
where else. College coaches in the U.S.A. 
are paid enormous sums for their services. 
Andy Smith, Coach of the University of 
California has a contract for $12,500 for 
each season for four years, but then the 
inter-collegiate football and rugger games 
attract far bigger crowds (seats from two 
dollars (10/-) upwards than such games 
would attract in this country. 

There was quite a sensation in Chicago 
in November, 1925, when a young Illinois 
student was about to turn professional. 
Huge headlines palpitated with prog- 
nostications. Would Red Grange play 
for money in the teeth of his father’s 
objections e? Hedid. Hesigneda contract 
lunmediately after his last college game to 
play for the Chicago Bears. His remunera- 
tion worked out at the rate of $60,000 for 
six games. This sum in Inglish money 
is about £12,000. It is £2,000 more than 
the combined yearly salaries of our Prime 
Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequcr. 
Americans are not the only people who 
may think that Red Grange is not over- 
paid. 

In the case of baseball, salaries are, of 
course, enormous. Babe Ruth has a 
contract for $14,000 a season. He supple- 
ments this pittance by acting for the 
cinema. And as to transfers, a San 
Francisco baseball team received $175,000 
for two players. 
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In cricket the question of payment for 
services is in a state of chaotic hypocrisy. 
The methods are bad, the attitude towards 
the question is stupid, and the results are 
unsatisfactory. Inadditiontoacricketer’s 
ordinary wages he is given talent-money 
——so much for making fifty runs, so much 
for making a century, and so much for 
taking a certain number of wickets. 
Sometimes he is tipped a copper or two 
by the spectators—just as if he were a 
waiter: a practice as disgusting in our 
food-supplv services as in our sport-supply 
services. The method of ear-marking a 
particular match for a player’s ‘ benefit ’ 
is also an unsatisfactory one. A _ pro- 
fessional might conceivably have a match 
allocated to him that is never played on 
account of rain; and, unless he has taken 
the precaution to insure his chances, his 
‘ benefit ’ may bring him in nothing at all. 

The future ought to see a very radical 
change here. The obvious thing for a 
club to do is to say in advance that the 
takings of the most successful match of 
the year (or of the least successful one 
according to the value they set on the 
player) shall be handed over to So-and-So 
or that So-and-So shall be given a certain 
proportion of the whole year’s takings. 
Though it is difficult to see why a player’s 
value cannot be assessed in round figures 
and a definite sum of money guaranteed 
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The worst feature of professionalism in 
cricket is the amateur. With few excep- 
tions—England’s captain (Chapman of 
Kent), being a notable one—the amateur 
is a man who is sufficiently well off to 
play all through the summer without 
receiving any payment for doing so. He 
is a man of leisure. Nobody asks him 
how he has attained this enviable position. 

The amateur does not work; he is 
accepted therefore as a gentleman. Yet 
somebody has had to do an extra bit of 
work every day to set this gentleman 
free for the cricket field. In cricket 
reports in the Press the social superiority 
of the amateur is always stressed. The 
unpaid player is 4/r Brown whereas the 
‘pro’ is plain Brown. In the first 
cricket broadcast, this unsportsmanlike 
feature in_ cricket-commenting was 
retained. The B.B.C. might easily 
have given a valuable lead in the 
matter ; but perhaps they did not dream 
that the commentator engaged for the 
work (and presumably paid for it) would 
perpetuate this practice of class dis- 
tinction. Let them be forgiven. One has 
the right to expect something better from 
a reverend commentator: even if he was 
only an amateur cricketer he was a 
professional Christian. 

Such experiences have had their effect 
on the paid player of cricket. He is now 
so tame that he will eat out of your hand. 
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He will brook any kind of indignity. At 
the end of last summer (1927) on a placard 
advertising the “‘ Mr J. B. Hobbs’ XII 
v. Wimbledon and District XVIII” 
charity game, all the professionals had 
‘Mr’ opposite their names. Why their 
temporary amateurism was thus accentu- 
ated is impossible to imagine. It made 
one wince for the players. When one 
considers what professionals in every 
form of sport and entertainment have 
done for charities, the paltriness of such 
deliberate pre-fixing is too utterly childish. 

On the cricket field, we are told, all 
men are equal. Perhaps they are, but in 
coming oz to the field they are not; 
for the amateur comes out of one door 
and the professional out of another. One 
would imagine that the ‘ pros.’ (who are 
the backbone of the game) would object 
to this state of affairs. But they don't. 
And they would much rather the matter 
were not mentioned at all. Even when 
Lord Hawke openly insulted the whole 
body of them by praying publicly to God 
that no professional should ever captain 
England they took it lying down. Here 
is another example of it. Sir Rowland 
Blades, Lord Mayor of London, gave a 
dinner on October 12th, 1927 ‘in honour 
of cricket’. The Lord Mayor in his speech 
said : ““We have here the greatest 
gathering of cricketers who have ever met 
in this country. ...’ But there was 
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nothing of the spirit of cricket in the 
Press reports of the gathering. As usual, 
class distinction was accentuated. Here 
is the last paragraph from the report 
published in a leading London daily: 
“Famous cricketers present were Lord 
Harris, Lord Leconfield, Mr. A. MacLaren, 
Mr. P. F. Warner, Jack Hobbs, and 
Strudwick.”’ The fact that ‘‘Mr’’ MacLaren 
and ‘“‘ Mr’”’ Warner have made a lot of 
money out of their cricket prowess (by 
writing innumerable articles on the subject) 
does not apparently make them  pro- 
fessionals. 

If this is what professionalism has 
made of the professionals it is nothing 
to what amateurism has done for the 
amateurs; they are willing parties to 
this contemptible snobbery. 

Let it be recorded, nevertheless, that 
things are on the mend. There are 
captains like Gilligan who are man enough 
to refuse invitations to dinner for the 
amateur members of their team unless 
the professionals are also invited. 

In football, where players are divided 
almost ruthlessly into amateur sheep and 
professional goats, these questions do not 
obtrude themselves. Nevertheless, one 
of the most flagrant examples of an 
unsportsmanlike crowd is that which 
follows the only first-class amateur soccer 
club in these islands. Everybody has 
heard of the Glasgow Queens Park which 
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own the palatial ground known’ as 
Hampden Park. Tolisten tothe Hampden 
Standites (i.e. those who pay an extra shill- 
ing or so for a seat in the Grand Stand) is a 
revelation of the amateur mind. These 
Queens Park supporters feel themselves 
entitled to tell the opposing team exactly 
what they think of it. On the other hand, 
demonstrations from the stand if one of 
the home-team’s idols is accidentally 
upset (or if the referee should give a 
doubtful adverse decision) might be heard 
as far away as Edinburgh. 

What is the cure for this state of affairs ? 
Is it likely the professionals will always 
be willing to accept their present un- 
dignified position ? Surely not. 

Wherever we look just now the pro- 
fessional is without representation. <A 
sports union for the paid footballer from 
whose skill profits are made is not only 
a likely but a logical development. Rules 
and regulations for running all sorts of 
sports are drawn up by club directors. 
Questions of wages and transfers are 
matters in which professionals have no 
say at all. 

The amateur mind reveals the most 
wonderful ingenuity in the matter of 
defining amateurism. Indeed, the con- 
trolling bodies of most amateur associa- 
tions seem to spend most of their time 
in producing such definitions. Here is 
one instance. Carpenters, because they 
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work with wood, are denied the privilege 
of rowing in any race run by the Amateur 
Rowing Association. Clerks, however, 
who sit on wooden stools all day, are fit 
and proper amateur oarsmen. 

Here is another. A young man of 
eighteen who had a certain cleverness in 
boxing decided that he would lke to 
educate himself. He gave private lessons 
in boxing and received a fee for doing 
so. Twelve years latcr he was told by 
the Tennis Association that he could never 
be an amateur tennis player. There is 
not evcn a purifying purgatory through 
which he might pass into the blessed 
realms of amateurism. All his life he must 
remain in the outer-darkness of  pro- 
fessionalism along with the other damned. 

Manifestly the professionals are going 
to kick against this one day. 

The paid player of the future will 
certainly demund representation in the 
control and organization of the sport to 
which he devotes the greater part of his 
life. And this is certain to lead to develop- 
ments. Amateurs in sport like the amateur 
aged, who were outside the scope of 
Old Age Pensions, will have to be roped 
into this wider control. When this 
takes place distinctions on the field will 
vanish in actuality as they are supposed 
to do in theory. The day is not far 
distant when the amateur cricketer will 
be considered as a blackleg who is doing 
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a professional out of a job. The first 
step towards putting sport on a thoroughly 
rational basis as an important activity 
of the community will be to make all 
public sportsmen professionals. 

Fortunately for sport, it is next to 
impossible to imagine a perfect amateur. 
Consider his position. He would not 
play for money. He would not play 
for gifts (as all amateurs in athletics do). 
He would not play because some business 
firm bathed in the reflected glory of his 
name. He would not write articles for 
the Press about the sport in which he took 
part. (Charlie Paddock, greatest of 
American sprinters, is presumably well 
paid for the many articles on athletics 
he has written.) He would not write 
books of reminiscences. He would not 
write books on how to play. He 
would not accept free ‘samples’ of 
sports equipment. He would not accept 
“expenses ’. He would not accept free 
travelling tickets. 

A man who goes all over England 
at the expense of his club, or halfway 
across the world at the expense of a 
national organization, who is féted by 
people he would never otherwise meet, 
who is photographed and filmed, has 
columns by the thousand written about 
him when he plays well—is it possible 
to find one such public player who ex- 
periences these things and can yet place 
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his hand on his heart and say: ‘“‘ These 
things do not interest me: I play cricket 
for the sheer joy of smiting the leather 
with the willow’’. If such a man exists, 
he is an amateur. 

The joy of smiting the leather, however, 
is one that most cricketers deny them- 
selves. They look upon the leather as 
something friendly and human, as some- 
thing that may be patted but must 
not be smacked; they reveal a solicitude 
for the ball, in fact, that can only be 
described as matronly: amateur and 
professional alike seem afraid to hit the 
ball in case they hurt it. The former 
thinks of his reputation and not of the 
game; the latter thinks of his wages 
and his prospects for next season. 

What is to be done about it? Must 
cricket be killed by kindness ?_ If cricket- 
ers played the game as the game ought 
to be played, legislation would be unneces- 
Sary. 

Why shouldn’t cricket be run on the 
same lines as any other business? The 
amateur, be it remembered, would be 
the first man in a business deal to speak 
about fair dealings and sportsmanship. 
Let business and sport borrow virtues 
from each other until these human 
activities merge and become one. 

Everybody knows that in public 
sport professional cricket and professional 
football teams play better than do amateur 
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teams. As a preliminary step towards 
putting sport into tts true place in the 
life of the community, therefore, let us 
annihilate amateurism. 

When this is done we can be sure 
that there are no absurd barriers that 
prevent the meeting of the best exponents 
in every sport. Besides playing in 
matches, too, the professionals (i.e. all 
the players) will have to be given clear 
and definite duties to carry out in the 
way of training the younger generation. 
(To this question we shall turn later.) 
And a professional player will then be 
judged not merely by his own perform- 
ances on the field, but by the way in 
which he carries out his other duties. 
Undoubtedly his reputation as an 
exponcnt of the game will depend solely 
on his performances—-and there will 
remain a large section of the public who 
will make martyrs of ‘ pros.’ who neglect 
their other duties for the more pictur- 
esque part of their job, but that will be 
unimportant if our _ sports-controllers 
prevent themselves from becoming utterly 
sports-ridden. 
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During the past five years there has 
been a_ striking new development in 
sport. Women have plunged into it. 
For a brief period one woman confounded 
all conjecture by swimming the Channel— 
a feat that our fathers would have de- 
clared impossible for any woman—and 
doing it in less time than had been taken 
by any man. During the summer and 
autumn of 1927, women again went 
ahead, two of them swimming the 
Channel when only one man was success- 
ful. What would our women do next? 
And what unlooked-for social problems 
would arise if this sort of thing became 
universal? The question stampeded the 
traditions of centuries. 

Practice for some years in a mild form 
of tennis and ordinary golf had allowed 
the weaker sex to retain its picturesque 
weakness. Croquet had never threatened 
them with anything worse than the 
Victorian form of masculinity. Our 
women seemed settled in subjugation. 
Then came a Women’s Olympiad in 
Athletics in 1922. This was an innovation. 
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In fact it was almost a revolution—and 
extremely immodest. Girls appeared in 
running shorts, and _ revealed’ great 
lengths of unclad legs. Even naked 
thighs were displayed—and _ displayed 
as 1f they didn’t matter. 

There was one disconcerting aspect 
about these public revelations: prurient 
people (i.e. all of us) discovered yet again 
that woman’s legs are far less indecent 
than her underclothing. Only a very few 
years ago no man of good breeding would 
have dreamed of mentioning in society 
the subject of ladies’ knickers—not even 
if they were angels’ knickers. And now, 
lo! and behold, one-piece bathing 
costumes and running shorts for women 
are mentioned everywhere, and women 
are cheerfully photographed in them. 

Miss Vera Palmer (secretary of the 
Women’s Amateur Athletic Association, 
and one of the finest runners of her sex 
in the world) tells me that this question 
of legs was a serious handicap in the 
organization of athletic meetings. “‘ We 
had to tell girls,’ she explained, “ that 
our athletic clubs existed especially on 
account of legs and that girls were going 
to be taught how to use their legs.” 

In the South of England the legs 
question is not a serious one. It does 
not exist at all for metropolitan clubs: 
climbing to the top deck of a London 
bus assists the London girls to get rid 
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of mock modesty. On the Continent 
the athletic girl is utterly regardless 
of opinion: she does not mind appearing 
in shorts that are little more than bathing 
slips. 

In brief, the psychological struggle in 
the women’s athletic movement is be- 
tween the strong fear of appearing 
immodest and the strong desire of women 
to free themselves of their ridiculous 
clothes. It cannot be too _— strongly 
emphasized that the Greek ideal of 
perfect womanhood, strong in wind and 
limb, and beautiful in body, is the ideal 
of the young women who are engaged 
in the organization of women’s athletics 
all over the world. Nobody would be so 
rash as to assert that in the seventy-nine 
women’s athletic clubs affliated to the 
W.A.A.A. it would be impossible to find 
athletes who lost sight of that ideal. 

When one considers the pot-hunting 
proclivities of the male however, one 
realizes that the arrival of women in 
the athletic arena has been too long 
delayed. Amateurism is esscntially a 
feminine quality. Man is the natural 
grabber: women the giver. Voicing the 
spirit that has galvanized the women’s 
athletic movement into life, Miss Palmer 
asserts with enthusiasm : 


The sporting instinct is much stronger in 
woman than in man. Never once since our assoc- 
iation was formed have we had an instance of 
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a woman running ‘slow’ in order to have her 
handicap raised. Everybody knows that men 
are constantly doing this sort of thing. In 
the matter of their defeats also, women are 
much better sportsmen than men... 
We hope the day is not far distant when all 
medals and awards will be abolished. As a 
matter of fact I can say now that girls enjoy 
their training evenings even more than they do 
the athletic meetings. They also try very 
much more than men do to cultivate style 
in athletics. 


As for the grounds where athletic 
contests are held, these also will be trans- 
formed by the amateur spirit of the 
women. All advertisements will have 
to go; trees will be planted in their 
places. Those people who watch will 
watch in comfort; but watching will 
not be encouraged. Athletics will exist 
primarily for those who take part in 
them. 

It is not to be expected that women 
will ever be able to compete on equal 
terms with men in athletic contests. The 
build of their ‘ chassis’ will not allow 
this; though the best of the women will 
be able to beat many of the other sex. 
Phyllis Green, for instance, aged 17, 
with a world’s record high jump of 
5ft 2}kins cannot compare with the 
6ft 7 ins jump of the best man; but 
this girl’s jump is half an inch higher 
than the height that won the men’s 
English Championship in 1869 and only 
one-and-a-half inches short of the winning 
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height in 1872. Even as these words are 
being written news comes that a German 
girl has made a long jump of 20 ft 9 ins. 
It is significant that the English Champion- 
ship for men was on eleven occasions 
won with a shorter jump than this, and 
that on one other occasion this distance 
was only exceeded by 14 ins. The run- 
ning track, too, must be swarming with 
young fellows who could not beat Miss 
Palmer or Miss Edwards. The latter, 
with a record of 60; seconds for the 
quarter-mile is certainly speedier than 
most public schoolboys of her own age. 

In another five years, when there are 
a hundred and seventy-nine women’s 
athletic clubs instead of seventy-nine, 
the standard in the athletics of both 
sexes will become matters of fairly general 
knowledge. In another thirty years 
(before the gradual evolution of athletics 
with which we deal elsewhere) the know- 
ledge will be the common and aggress- 
ively familar property of all. The man 
in the street will know when he reads 
the reports of the zext Women’s Olympiad 
at Prague in 1930 that ‘ putting the Ball’ 
refers to an 8lb ball and in spite of 
himself he will make a mental calculation, 
and compare the results: with what 
happened when the men were engaged 
in ‘Putting’ the 16lb ball at their 
Olympiad at Amsterdam in 1928. 

These facts will lead to questioning. 
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What is going to be the effect on a 
young man when he discovers that the 
girl he hopes to marry is a cross-country 
champion ? Will the information impel 
him into shoes and shorts and lend speed 
to his flying feet ? Or if he is already 
a cross-country runner—-a dud—how 
will the information affect him? In 
England, the women’s cross-country race 
is two and a half miles, and on the Con- 
tinent anything up to five miles.!. In 
the 1927 race in England there were 
ninety-seven starters and _ ninety-five 
of the runners completed the course. 

When sports are organized everywhere, 
and hundreds of such races take place 
all over Europe in a day—that is certainly 
the tendency-~-will the attitude of women 
to men and that of men to women remain 
unaffected by athletic prowess e 

With these women’s athletic movements 
springing up like prairie fire all over 
the world, there are going to be difficulties 
in the matter of control. As befits the 
nation with the longest record in sport, 
England has taken a good grip of most 
of women’s activities in this direction. 
So far as the more strenuous sports are 
concerned, great care has been taken 
that harmful sports shall be cut out and 


1There is at least one woman, however, who 
takes keen delight in running the full Windsor 
to London marathon distance of over twenty- 
six miles. She is Miss Violet Piercey. 
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heavier ones modified. In athletics, 
for instance, the pole-jump is barred for 
women, so also is throwing the hammer, 
and the distance for the hurdle race has 
been considerably shortened, just as the 
cross-country race is shortened. Medical 
opinion is still doubtful of encouraging 
women to risk strain in the high jump 
and the long jump. 

So far as medical opinion is concerned, 
there is a record in existence of scienti- 
fic tests made in 1925 by Professor A. V. 
Hill of London University. Miss Vera 
Palmer and another woman athlete, 
Miss Thompson, submitted themselves 
forexperiments. Professor Hill discovered 
that in running a woman’s speed is 79 
per cent. that of a man’s speed, except 
for very short distances when it is 84 
per cent. He said that on short races up 
to 80 yards there was not so much diff- 
erence as on the longer races. All this 
was deduced from the amount of oxygen 
used by these two athletes when in 
exercise under the Professor’s  super- 
vision. 

Previous to this, in 1922, the College 
of receptors appointed an Expert 
Committee to go into the questions of the 
effect of physical education and sports 
on girls. The Committee consisted 
of members of the British Medical 
Association and of teachers. When the 
report was made it revealed that the 
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medical members were unanimously in 
favour of physical education but empha- 
sized the need for moderation and medical 
supervision. The question of effects 
in after life and the capacity for healthy 
motherhood were discussed, and out of 
108 medical members, 20 noted no 
effects at all, r9 thought the effects 
decidedly good and only 6 thought the 
results bad. The teachers on the Commit- 
tee noted an immense improvement in 
physique, health, character, vigour, and 
the capacity for enjoying life and, in 
backward girls, an improved mental 
condition. 

If we assume that amateurism among 
women will remain more stable than it 
has done among men, we might throw a 
sop to the milk-and-watcr sports people 
of to-day by telling them comfortingly 
that amateurism might survive; but 
the apples of Atalanta are just as hkely 
to attract the modern Atalantas as they 
did the ancient one. The limited field 
of athletics may be, with women, as it 
has long been with men, one of the last 
strongholds of half-pure amateurism. 
Other women’s sports are already being 
exploited for cash. Tennis as a sport 
for the unpaid woman performer is 
already crumpling. Its greatest exponent 
has gone; and the attitude of its most 
popular girl player can be assessed from 
these lines taken from Vhe Daily Chronicle 
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dated July 2nd, 1927: ‘‘ Miss Betty 
Nuthall, the sixteen-year-old player, is 
to remain an amateur. Mrs Stuart 
Nuthall, her mother, made this definite 
statement yesterday. ‘We reached the 
decision this morning,’ she said. ‘We 
could not agree with Mr Cochran as to 
terms, and we squashed the whole 
thing. ...”’ 

One is an amateur so long as one is 
unable to get one’s price. 

It is probably in golf that women have 
made the greatest advance. Even school- 
girls become good golfers quite rapidly. 
On September 13th, 1927, Miss D. 
Fishwick, a_ sixteen-year-old girl who 
took up this pastime only eighteen months 
before, won the junior competition of 
the Girl’s Golfing Society with a score of 
go. Miss Fishwick had already captured 
a ‘grown-ups’ share of prizes, including 
eight challenge cups, among them being 
two for competitions that were open to 
both men and women. 

As we turn to woman’s_ football we 
turn away from it. Notwithstanding 
the real danger of a chance kick or a 
blow on the breast, football is also being 
played by women. The _ probability 
here is that a few accidents will end 
in this sport being prohibited just as 
the boxing match between two women 
that was mooted some months ago was 
prohibited. The principal men’s foot- 
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ball clubs have already shut their doors 
quite literally against women’s football. 
This sport has no future. 

In cricket there may be a_- scrious 
invasion by women. A Women’s Cricket 
Association has been formed (October 
1926) and a fixture list of fifty matches 
was completed during the first season— 
a very wet one—and only four games 
were scratched. On the semi-private 
club grounds of business houses cricket 
is being more and more played by girls 
and young women. Of course few women 
cricketers have shown anything like the 
courage and capacity of Miss Muriel 
Maxted (now Mrs_ King-Turner) who 
has a regular place in the men’s team 
known as “ The Folkestone Ramblers ’’. 
This young lady was originally played 
for her bowling by this club but she 
developed as a ‘ batsman’ and at one 
time was actually second in the team’s 
averages ! 

The outcry against women taking 
part in sports is rapidly dying down. 
The charge of immodesty in costume is 
already laughed out of court. The 
medical aspect has been thoroughly 
investigated, and it has been proved that 
the number of ‘distress’ cases among 
women after any athletic event, is no 
more than the number in a similar—and 
proportionate—event in which men 
compete. 
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Occasional photographs in the Press 
have given the public an entirely erron- 
eous impression of women’s stamina. 
A couple of girls fall out at the end of a 
cross-country race and lic winded on the 
grass—and what happens? A band of 
Ambulance men, feeling that here at last 
is an opportunity to justify their existence, 
rush to the rescue. Pressmen scent a 
‘story’. Press photographers visualize 
a striking picture with sensational cap- 
tions. Net result: the public, always 
interested in anything novel and - sceimg 
very few picturcs of ‘winded’ male 
athictes, rushes to the conclusion that 
athletics are a highly dangerous form of 
activity for women. 

No: the menace from women’s parti- 
cipation in sport does not lic in the sphere 
of physical deterioration: very much 
the reverse. The menace will come from 
women’s improved physical development. 
Already her intellectual and educational 
development has had its effects on marriage 
and the birth-rate. The menacc to both 
will be rapidly increased with women’s 
universal enthusiasm for open-air games. 
If there is anxiety on the part of the 
university girl (who begins her college 
career at seventeen or eighteen and 
spends three or four years studying for a 
degree) to find a job for herself at the end of 
her studies, and if she is inclined to scorn 
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marriage, is it not natural that the athletic 
girl will adopt a similar point of view ? 
These years will take some of them past 
the attractive age; and the next age is 
that in which they do not much mind 
whether they are attractive or not. The 
country’s marriage-rate and the birth-rate 
are already beginning to flag very seriously. 
And we are only at the beginning of the 
decline. Spu:ts for women are going to 
deal a deadly blow at the large family. 

Athletic girls who remain at school 
until the age of seventeen (as all girls 
will be doing presently) will certainly 
not wish to barter their freedom before 
having a long innings on the sports 
grounds. 

And when the athletic girls of to-morrow 
do get married it is nct in the least likely 
that they will take for granted the arrival 
of three or four children. The steady expos- 
ure of the glory-of-motherhood fetish is 
inevitable. A girl who has tasted the delight 
of the sports-ground attached to her 
factory or her college, is not the least 
likely to sacrifice the best ten or twelve 
years of her life, merely because she 
happens to share her bed with a man. 
She won’t want children, and she’ll take 
good care that she doesn’t have them. 

Strenuous endeavours to prevent mixed 
competitions where the skill and strength 
of women are pitted against those of men 
are sure to be made; but in other games 
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besides tennis and golf these tests, with 
suitable handicaps, are likely to continue. 
The first woman has already entered 
for the Professional Lawn Tennis Champ- 
ionship open to the world. 

The sexes will take to weighing each 
other up much more than in the past. 
A score-card may become as effective 
as a complexion cream. Already the 
charge is being made against the athletic 
girl that the sternness of modern sport 
is giving her a hard, unsympathetic 
expression and that her good looks and 
feminine charm are on the wane. There 
is some truth in this statement. Pioneers 
are always sufferers. 

It is difficult for us to realize how 
recent is women’s emancipation in this 
country, and how utterly unemancipated 
she is in other countries. She is still 
the chattel of her lord in France; with- 
out his consent she may not even open 
a banking account. And Frenchwomen 
are still without the vote! Is it hkely 
that the other activities of her hfe will 
remain unaffected by the lberty of the 
sporting field ? 

There are well-known writers who deal 
with women’s sports as if the complete 
breaking away from the = subjugation 
of thousands of years could be accom- 
plished by women in a decade. Mr 
Gilbert Frankau asserts ‘‘into every 
game woman injects willy-nilly some- 
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thing of her own special attribute— 
sex’’. The truth that this contains 
to-day will be wiped out to-morrow. 
Women are much less interested in sex 
than men are; and when the economic 
position of women becomes so _ secure 
that the capturing of a husband is a 
matter of indifference to them, instead 
of being a matter of life-and-death 
importance they will cease to ‘ inject’ 
their special sex attribute into games, 
and may quite possibly cease to inject 
it anywhere. 
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THE PLACE OF SPORT IN THE COMMUNITY 


In considering the position of blood 
sports in the future our task is an easy 
one: they will not be tolerated. Our 
sporting problems will be economic and 
aesthetic rather than ethical. 

A popular newspaper which made a 
request to various public men for their 
views on life, publhshed an article last 
year (1927) from a famous motor manu- 
facturer whose hobby was work. The 
writer lamented that the great factories 
of the North of England frequently 
closed down in the middle of the week 
whenever there was a football match 
for settlement. The Successful Man said 
that this was a scandalous state of affairs. 
The Successful Man was right. There 
is only one thing more scandalous than 
having our great factories closed when 
there is an important football match, and 
that is having them open. 

For many years football matches 
were affairs of Saturday afternoons with 
an occasional ‘replayed’ cup tie in 
mid-week. Attendances were a handful 
of thousands or so. But times have 
changed. Twenty, forty orsixty thousand 
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spectators congregate on the slopes of 
the great arenas every Saturday, and 
mid-week matches are becoming more 
and more frequent. Motor-car making 
may be the hobby of the motor-car 
manufacturer; obviously the workers 
of the manufacturer have other ideas 
of what constitutes a hobby. 

It is extremely likely that these factory 
and office workers would themselves have 
played football if only they had had 
the open spaces. Ignorant critics suggest 
that the average soccer spectator would 
rather watch than play. Perhaps he would, 
but the criticism is unsportsmanlike 
until the man has had equal opportunities 
to do both. The facts are illuminating. 

The National Playing Fields Associa- 
tion, on whose council are representatives 
of every important sporting and welfare 
organization in the country, states that, 
after mature consideration of every need 
and difficulty, it 


has decided to urge all local Authorities to aim 
at a minimum standard of five acres of Public 
Open Space for every 1,000 persons, of which 
four acres should be set aside for team games 
(1.e. cricket, football, hockey, tennis, netball, 
bowls, etc.). 

An analysis of the recreational needs of the 
average population will show that four acres 
of playing fields is the barest minimum provision, 
tf facilities ave to be found for all who want to 
play. 

According to the 1921 Census, every 1,000 
persons in England and Wales include 180 
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children under ro, and 320 adults over 40; 
so that 500--exactly half the population—are 
between the ages of Io and 40, when active 
games are mostly played. 189 of these 500 are 
between 10 and 20 years old. 

Of the 500 persons between 10 and 40 years 
of age it may be assumed 


G) That 150 (at the most) do not 
desire to play games or are prevented 
by physical infirmity from doing so ; 
(li) That 150 are attending schools 
or colleges which have playing fields 
of their own, or are members of private 
sports clubs, oremployces of firms which 
provide recreation grounds for their 
own. people. 


this leaves 200 per 1,000 of the population. 

who may be assumed to be enterely dependent 
on the public pitches and courts provided by their 
local authority. 

In view of the fact that a football or hockey 
pitch requires at least 1} acres, that an acre 
will only provide five netball pitches or five 
tennis courts, and that additional space is 
required for playgrounds for small children 
under ro, it will be found that at least four 
acres Of public playing pitches and playgrounds 
are required per 1,000 of the population. 


The shortage of playing fields all over 
the country is terrible. 
Statistics already collected from 94 cities and 


towns in 31 counties with a combined popula- 
tion of 7,161,180 show an average of :— 


One Public Football Ground for every 8,110 
ie sé Cricket ss a9 - 11,550 


x se Hocke ‘3 +5 + 31,760 of 

zs P Grass Tennis Court,, ,, 6,160 the 

$i ‘4 Hard Tennis Court ,, ,, 6,164 popula- 
Pe o> Bowling Green - 9 13,511 tion. 

‘3 o Playground a 11,263 
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The figures take no account of the playgrounds 
attached to the elementary schools (which, in 
the vast majority of cases, are only open during 
school hours) or of the playing fields attached 
to secondary schools. 

The figures are not quite as startling as 
they appear at first sight, because 


(i) 50 per cent. of the population 
is composed of children under to and 
adults over 40 years of age, 1.e. of those 
who are either too young or too old 
to play active team games. 

(1) A ‘arge proportion of those of 
the games-playing age (assumed 
roughly to be ro to 4o) either do not 
want to play games or can afford to 
belong to private clubs which possess 
their own grounds. 


Nevertheless, it will be generally admitted 
that the figures disclose a grave shortage of 
recreation facilities. 


One of the most tragic examples is 
that of Gateshead where there is a 
population of 136,000 people without a 
single football or cricket pitch. 

The immensity of these facts nught 
have remained undisclosed if it had not 
been for the network of branches created 
all over the country by the National 
Playing Fields Association. On _ these 
branches, one ought to note by the way, 
that out of 13127 committee members 
41 have naval or military titles. The 
Services thus come out of this worthy 
movement with great credit, but what 
would we say if our newspapers revealed 
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a similar state of affairs in Germany P 
Thanks to this well-organized move- 
ment, and to the fact that local authori- 
ties are slowly waking up to the needs of 
their local inhabitants, sport shows signs 
of spreading all over the country. The 
only question is, will the playing facili- 
ties be provided quickly enough ? 
Successful business men are beginning 
to wonder whether they will be able to 
slay the dragon which in a cynical mood 
they helped tocreate. Before the war every 
Member of Parliament was called upon to 
subscribe to the funds of the scores of foot- 
ball clubs in his constituency. The 
wealthy Members paid up like lambs. 
Corrupt Practices Acts were unable to 
touch them. Every big town boasted 
its innumerable youths all in dire need 
of sporting gear. These youths had 
fathers; and the fathers had votes... . 
Then the war came, and after the 
strain of four years’ strife the nation’s 
youth rushed to the football grounds on 
Saturday afternoons and—with that 
instinct to have one’s opinions of great 
events verified by accredited experts— 
rushed to the Saturday and Sunday 
newspapers. Attendances at every form 
of sport went up by leaps and bounds. 
So far so good. Men forgot’ everything 
except their week-end heroes. 
If their enthusiasm had ended there, all 
might have been for the best in the best 
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of all possible worlds. But the man in 
the street is a blood relation of Oliver 
Twist. The more sport he devoured 
the more he wanted. Four years in 
training camps and trenches had changed 
the unreasonable fellow. He had learned 
to lke fresh air. He found the excite- 
ment of a game less dangerous but more 
fascinating than a war. Saturday foot- 
ball began to proliferate all over the 
week. Drawn games brought unhoped- 
for harvest of cheap excitement. And 
if he did occasionally lose a day’s wages, 
why then, that was his loss: it was 
nobody else’s business. Not only did 
the game itself interest him, but constant 
association with sporting events led his 
mind more and more in the direction of 
gambling. The betting by coupon on 
football matches became a weekly tever 
with him. 


Il. THE SPREAD OF GAMBLING 


During the past ten years gambling 
on the results of all kinds of games, has 
increased to such an extent that there 
is now the gravest danger that the heart 
of the nation will be eaten out by this 
cancerous growth. Our position has 
worsened with great rapidity since the 
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war, and now the burning up of our 
vitality is raging with such alarming 
fury that every week sees some new mark 
of the ravages of this desperate disease. 
The time will soon be here when there 
will not exist in the entire country a 
single family untainted by this. de- 
vastating leprosy. 

The attitude of the Press in this matter 
is nothing short of criminal. By the 
way in which they serve up ‘highest 
aggregates ’ in Saturday Football Editions, 
and by the hourly publishing of ‘ racing 
specials’, they are deliberately plunging 
the nation into a financial morass from 
which escape will be impossible. 

Leading articles in the Very Broad- 
minded Manner beginning ‘‘ Man has 
always been a gambling animal and always 
will be’’ are presented for our delecta- 
tion before and after every great sporting 
event. The harmless ‘ flutter” on the 
Derby is praised as a virtue. The winner 
of the Calcutta Sweep is acclaimed as 
if his action were the most sagacious 
example of discernment ever recorded. 

To discuss this plague calmly is almost 
impossible. Between the incomparable 
humbug of a racehorse owner who has 
never backed a horse in his life (and 
who would be in the same boat as any 
manufacturer of armaments who might 
care to swear he is a pacifist) and the 
benighted mug of a punter, with his 
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shirt sticking out of the backside of his 
trousers, there is nothing to choose ; 
they are united by a common bond of 
imbecility. Only men of such calibre 
would think for a single instant that they 
could deceive anyone with the balderdash 
that horse-racing is of great importance 
because it keeps high the standard of 
horse-breeding. 

If it is true, as it seems to be, that the 
gambling instinct is inherentin us, it is 
assuredly giving us a run for our money. 
The advent of greyhound-racing is giving 
it a tremendous fillip. In this respect 
it is just as well to remember for future 
reference that a famous sportsman who 
has devoted most of his time to the 
turf ‘tipped’ the public that greyhound- 
racing was doomed to failure; and long 
before a month was out he was shouting 
that the older institution was threatened 
with imminent ruin from this quarter. Even 
thus do these sportsmen understand their 
own affairs. When the nation has been 
‘doped’ with speeches and articles on 
the vital necessity for greyhound-racing, 
because of the need to keep up the stand- 
ard of the nation’s dog quality it will 
accept this excuse for gambling as it 
has accepted others. 

For years now England’s horses have 
been bred at the expense of her children’s 
food: anyone who goes through the 
slums and sces the women rushing through 
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the streets to buy racing ‘ specials’ will 
agree that this is not an exaggeration. 

Newspaper proprietors must be thor- 
oughly aware of it. The next devclopment 
will be the breeding of England’s dogs 
at the expense of her children’s homes. 

According to a report recently issued 
by the Social and Industrial Commission 
of the National Assembly of the Church 
of England, there has been a notable 
increase in betting among women. The 
figures show that the proportion of 
woren bettors in many streets 1s seventy- 
five percent. and in tenements and 
buildings about fifty per cent. On the 
course, an average of twenty women 
bet to-day where only one betted a 
few years ago. 

The municipal and civic authoritics 
are standing by and watching this catar- 
act of ruin. With a hundred thousand 
people rushing off on a Saturday afternoon 
to bet on this electric-hare racing within 
a few months of its inauguration, prophecy 
feels like swallowing its own tongue at 
one gulp rather than tell of the future. 
One may prognosticate the actions of 
the sane, but of these people it would 
be idle even to guess. The feeble pun 
that they are going to the dogs is on 
their cheerful lips. Pun and punter alike 
will soon grow feebler still. 

The French are not so easily deluded. 
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The French Government with that dis- 
cernment and frankness which our Gallic 
cousins always show when dealing with 
their vices has declined to _ sanction 
greyhound-racing in France. Whatever 
happens to the breed of French grey: 
hounds that country is not going to risk 
the introduction of a sport that would 
conflict with the fari-mutuel gambling 
system which in 1926 produced a revenue 
of £700,000. The bookmaker is, of course, 
prohibited by law in France. There 
the pari-mutuel reigns supreme. About 
this and the totalizator a few words 
might be worth while. 

The totalizator is a machine operated 
by electric power which registers every 
bet made with it, and shows publicly 
the amount of money staked on each 
horse in each race, and on all horses in 
all races. The pari-mutuel is practically 
the same as the totalizator, but the 
former is worked in the main by human 
instead of by mechanical agency. After 
every race the whole amount collected 
is pooled, a percentage being deducted for 
expenses and the poor. (In Australia 
and India the poor get nothing: the 
race fund takes the lot.) The cash is 
then divided and the money to be paid 
to winners is exhibited on boards. The 
great French municipalities derive con- 
siderable revenue in relief of rates from 
the pani-mutuels. In Japan this system 
was made illegal in 1908. 
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The only way to tackle the gambling 
menace is to get rid of our hypocrisy on 
the question. We shall nevcr realize the 
extent of our task until all betting is done 
openly in the daylight. If gambling is 
a disease, then it ought to be compulsorily 
notifiable: it ought not to be hidden. 
One of our principles in the raising of 
national revenue is to accept money 
that is tainted. In betting, we have 
already made a beginning. Let us, there- 
fore, be entirely frank about this gambling 
and abolish all laws that constrain it. 
That will enable us to see what we are 
doing. Moves in this direction of getting 
at the true facts in connection with 
gambling have already been made all 
over the world. There is a tax on betting 
in Australia, New Zealand, the Irish 
Free State, France, Italy, Austria, 
Belgium, Ontario and the Union of 
South Africa. 

It is little wonder that our motor 
manufacturer gave a public exhibition 
of teeth-gnashing. He simply couldn't 
understand why men should want to go 
outside and enjoy themselves rather 
than stay indoors, work hard at their 
master’s hobby, and bring joy to their 
masters. Many business men had seen 
what was coming, however, and boldly 
provided football matches on their own 
premises for their own men. Employees 
were encouraged—almost compelled—to 
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take part in games. Provision was made 
for women workers also. The new girls’ 
sports movement spread rapidly through 
the business houses sports movements. 

One very large metropolitan business 
firm has a sports ground of seventy-five 
acres for its workers. A visit to this 
place revealed a large number of fields 
for football, cricket, hockey, a well-laid- 
out bowling green, a shooting gallery, 
a field for girls’ cricket and netball, rows of 
pavilions with excellent dressing rooms 
and baths: in fact everything connected 
with every popular sport that could be 
desired. In one quiet corner there was 
also a playground for the youngest children 
of the workers. Contests of all kinds 
were arranged between various depart- 
ments of the firm, and against the teams 
of other firms and of municipal bodies. 
lor players who required coaching there 
were a number of trained coaches. The 
workers obtain all these advantages for 
three pence per week. For such a sum 
they could not obtain one tenth of such 
facilities outside the firm’s zone of in- 
fluence. Yet that does not prevent 
them from acclaiming themselves as 
amateurs ! 

In the metropolis alone there are, 
according to the latest available Annual 
Report (1925-6), no fewer than 201 firms 
with sporting organizations of one kind 
or another affliated to the London 
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Business Houses Association. In the 
previous year there were only 172 afhliated 
firms. ITifty-six Perpetual Trophies were 
competed for in 1926-7 as against 49 in 
the previous year. Llootball is, as usual, 
one of the biggest attractions. During 
the season under review 728 games were 
played between teams representing 
business houses. 

Whether Big Business can save itself 
by these means remains to be seen. Out 
of the factories of depressing dullness, 
into streets of deadlier dullness, the 
working men of to-morrow may not be 
content with such a life, business sport 
or no business sport. Even the indus- 
trious Frenchman will revolt. The sports 
ground by its very contrast will soon 
impress upon him that, for instance, the 
domestic architecture of the Gay City 
is one of the greatest crimes ever perpe- 
trated against humanity. 

Increasingly the working men on the 
Continent are rushing to the sports ground. 
Italy has already gone. Spain is on the 
run. Germany has been there for some 
time. Norway, Sweden, Finland, and 
Holland have long been on the field. 

The six-day working week, which is 
still the rule in many [curopean countries, 
is being badly shaken. When these 
nations begin to look upon life as a thing 
to be enjoyed, certain economic standards 
are going to be smashed. With a raising 
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of health standards also, and a demand 
by Continental workers for a_ better 
share of the good things of life (including 
a five-and-a-half-day week and ultimately 
a five-day week), British goods may begin 
to compete under fairer conditions with 
those of other countries. But these 
purely national factors will be only 
temporary. We will consider the factor 
of international games later. 

The next phase of our sports develop- 
ment may be said to have set in. Sport 
as a spectacle has almost reached its 
zenith. Sport as a form of activity, 
definitely dissociated from man’s day- 
work, is recognized as a menace; andsport 
for its own sake, as practised all day 
by amateurs, is beginning to be considered 
as a contemptible way in which to pass 
a lifetime. Organized idleness in what- 
ever guise it appears is at last becoming 
suspect. The community is_ slightly 
bewildered: it does not quite know 
which way to turn. 

We are witnessing the steady destruc- 
tion of amateurism and the industrial- 
ization of sport. Only when the wheel 
has turned full circle, and sport as a 
separate form of human activity has 
ceased to exist, will we fully realize why 
we have evolved in this way. The 
logical Latin races have perceived the 
reason already. Their attempts to have 
incorporated into the rules of the Olympic 
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Games recognition of the fact that an 
athlete should receive his pay (and still 
remain an amateur) for the time he is 
away from his work points very clearly 
the way in which we are going. Sport 
must not be confined to the rich. 


International Sport 


The next thirty or forty vears will 
see sporting organizations spreading them- 
selves more and more in an outward 
direction, taking in, at last, the whole 
world, while at the same time the struggle 
for internal organization will continue. 

Many new facts are already emerging 
as the result of the great desire for educa- 
tion that has already spread all over 
the world. There is the awakening of 
the coloured races to be considered ; 
this is going to be rapidly accelerated 
through sport. In every large university 
in Great Britain there are crowds of 
coloured students. Many of them are 
taking part in sporting events. It is a 
striking fact, too, that the coloured athlete 
in England is generally a very popular 
fellow. Few sprinters in recent years 
had such spontaneous greetings as were 
the lot of the West Indian runner, 
H. I. V. Edwards when he appeared on 
the track to run in (and win) the 100 
yards and 220 yards British Champion- 
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ships for three years in succession, 1920, 
1921, and 1922. 

Nothing would be casicr than to dismiss 
the Peter Jacksons, the Edwards, the 
Jack Johnsons as isolated phenomena. 
To overlook the fact that countless 
coloured Colonial students are returning 
to India, to China, to Japan, and to 
Africa every year from our universities, 
quite often keeping up correspondence 
with white students, and piaying white 
men’s games—wherein they were con- 
sidercd as the white man’s absolute equal— 
is a luxurious neglect that no British 
Colonial administrator can afford. 

And when in the Colonies films are 
shown in which dark-skinned athletes 
are scen to be as good as their white- 
skinned masters, are things lkely to 
remain as they are to-day? To the 
film must now be added the publicity 
of the spoken word on the wireless. Here 
again the black man will hear of the 
greatness of his own prowess. 

Sport will become more and more 
international, whilc, at the same time, 
its development within each country 
will become more systematic. Definite 
plans will be drawn up by responsible 
bodies of individuals to discover talent 
by arranging local contests between 
representatives of small sections of the 
community. From these sections teams 
will be made up of the most distinguished 
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players, and from these teams will be 
selected a team to represent still wider 
areas in conflict, and from these again 
in turn, yet wider areas will meet and 
so on until a team that represents one 
hemisphere will meet the talent of another 
hemisphere, the winning team being the 
world’s champion. Before this comes 
we will have many mock world-champion-~ 
ship games just as we have had so many 
so-called world-championship boxing 
matches. The ridiculous state of affairs 
that exists in the English Billiards 
Championship will not be _ tolerated. 

All the tendencies are in this inward 
and outward organization. True, we 
have strayed away from the idea that 
a town’s team is necessarily a product 
of that town. Everybody knows that 
one of the most flourishing industries in 
Scotland is that of carrying goals to 
Newcastle. On the other hand, in 
English football at least, the need for 
grouping in area leagues has made itself 
felt, and there seems no reason why the 
winners of each of the four divisions 
should not meet in a shortened league 
in home-and-away matches. A contest 
between the winners of the English 
and Scottish Leagues could also be 
arranged. It would be quite an easy 
job for even a half-witted organizer to 
produce an infinitely better system than 
the present chaos. 
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In other countries besides our own, 
the development of football has been 
like that of a fast-rolling snowball. About 
thirty years ago tentative football matches 
were played abroad by football teams 
from this country. Almost every country 
in Europe has its football clubs now. 
Even Spain has its football matches, 
and so popular are these that they have 
become a serious menace to bull-fighting. 
Nearly every other branch of sport has 
its organized contests on the continent. 

Cricket is finding its way into France.? 
Hockey is already firmly entrenched 
there. The same facts are substantially 
true of most other countries.  Inter- 
national rugger championships (which 
were once confined to England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales) now include France. 
Golf championships (in the muddled 
condition one would expect from exe- 
cutants of such a game) are all 
international, although they are still 
called by the name of the country in which 
they are held. 

International matches in all kinds 
of sports are being arranged every year. 
Hockey, growing everywhere in popularity, 
is bringing the nations together in friendly 


1(The cricket bat of the first French cricket 
club was presented to the author of this book. 
The founder said: ‘‘ After I came to England 
French cricket ceased for a time; there were 
only ten players lIctt ’’.) 
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rivalry and international athletics are 
now as firmly embedded in the affections 
of the nations of the carth, as that most 
widely practised of all sports, war. 
The analogy is readily recalled. Cynics 
will revel in it. The precedents of many 
quarrels at Olympic Games will bring 
joy into their hearts. 

Every Englishman assumes that he is 
the greatest sportsman on earth. This 
is not a very sporting attitude. We 
have taught most Continental nations 
to take sport very seriously. Can we 
blame them if they take it too seriously ? 
After all, are we so very sporting in 
those serious things in hfe with which 
we have managed to persuade othcr 
people that games ought to be definitely 
associated 2? Would anyone, knowing 
only our record in legal administration 
with its farcical ‘ justice’, in industry 
with its bitter quarrels, in politics where 
misrepresentation is practised daily, 
believe that we have one-tenth of the 
sporting spirit we imagine we have? 

The twentieth century will be remem- 
bered as the ‘ International Century ’. 
People will think of it as the ‘ Getting 
Together Age’. And sport, in spite of 
countless blunderings, wil bring — its 
contribution to the general movcment. 
But we must Icarn to kecp our heads. 
It is no easy matter for hundreds of 
competitors (who would not understand 
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a request from one another for a glass 
of water), to appreciate race character- 
istics and the effect of centuries of a 
different tradition. 

The rules are not the game. Is it 
reasonable for us then to expect people, 
who regard rules with contempt, to 
assess sporting values as we do 2? Anyone 
who has ever seen a Paris policeman 
trying to regulate the traffic of taxis, 
would marvei, not at the French sports- 
man occasionally being guilty of an 
outburst of impatience in respect of 
sporting rules, but rather at the amazingly 
high regard in which these rules arc held. 

We must wait a bit. If our football 
clubs have penetrated into Czecho- 
Slovakia and Scandinavia, and if our 
cricket clubs tour India and Philadelphia, 
South Africa and Australia and the 
Argentine, there is yet a great deal to 
be done. The nations require more and 
more sporting ambassadors, though it 
is of interest to note that in the 31924 
Olympic Games, nineteen different 
countries gained points in the various 
events. The personnel of the United 
States Team (which was easily first) 
reveals far-flung international origins 
with such names as McGrath, Hartrauft, 
Scholz, Barnes, Graham, Romig. 

There are certain phenomena in the 
sporting world that are still beyond our 
comprchension. Jf man were a perfectly 
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logical animal it might be possible to 
tabulate all sporting activity and explain 
why cricket is played in such diverse 
climates as the English and the Australian, 
while lacrosse and baseball, popular in 
Canada and the United States respec- 
tively, have practically no footing in 
Great Britain. It might not be wise 
to begin speculating too soon on these 
differences. They may be merely due to 
ignorance of the games concerned; for 
already football has invaded the States, 
and some of our best professionals are 
beginning to trek westwards. It is not 
at all unlikely that there will be a serious 
crisis in English and Scottish professional 
football one of these days, when the 
lure of the American dollar tempts our 
best players across the Atlantic. 

Baseball, too, is making some slight 
progress in England. Every Sunday 
afternoon during the summer, a team of 
London Americans (got together by 
Mr Charlie Muirhead) plays a game at 
Stamford Bridge. This has been going 
on for a number of years; and we hear 
of baseball clubs being founded in various 
parts of ngland and Wales. This may 
be but a beginning. 


“The Future ’’ 


With these facts before us it is obvious 
that some sort of control and guidance 
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is necessary. One of the innovations 
of the near future will be a Ministry of 
Sport. (Ifrance has already such a 
Ministry : it combines sport and 
tourisme.) The spectacular side of this 
Department will develop and will one 
day be linked up with the British Broad- 
casting and Television Corporation. One 
of the off-shoots will be the British 
Cinema Corporation. 

As science is exploited for sporting 
purposes, the novelty of watching the 
test matches in Australia very early on 
a mid-winter morning, and before a 
comfortable electric heater, will begin 
to wear a trifle thin. In its stead there 
will be the switching on and off as required 
of the Nocto-Vision Valves, and the 
watching and hstening to the progress 
of that particular year’s non-stop flight 
round the world. The engines of these 
aeroplanes will be made of an incon- 
ceivably strong new metal that will 
stand the strain and terrific heat of 
generating a speed of a thousand miles 
an hour. Australia will then play a 
bigger part in international sport than 
it does to-day. With the cost of travelling 
becoming vastly cheaper, there will be 
a general trek to seek the sun; and the 
older civilization of the East will be 
to-morrow the happy hunting ground of 
the very wealthy (before their final 
exit), just as Western Europe is to the 
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middle classes and to the more fortunate 
working classes of to-day. 

Motor-boat racing across the Atlantic 
in summer will tend to become a bit of a 
nuisance. With mass. production of 
motor engines on a scale of which we do 
not dream to-day, these vessels. will 
fill the seas just as their relatives on 
wheels throng our roads. 

The great public authorities—Min- 
istries and International Ministries— 
will be kept busy devising rules and 
smoothing away the unsportsmanlhke 
frontiers that have been the cause of 
most of this planet’s troubles. Conti- 
nents will be scarcely big enough for the 
race tracks of the future, and the earth 
itself will only just hold the air sports. 
Those who care to do so will be able to 
spend their week-ends in the summer, 
even during mid-winter. The attractions 
will be too much for a football-loving race. 
When the choice les between spending 
a raw Saturday afternoon watching a 
football match, or flipping down to the 
north of Africa on something resembling 
a huge aerial torpedo (these things will 
become as common as _ tramcars), the 
football grounds of the future will be 
deserted. 

It is easy to see how the political 
importance of sport will work its way 
through our lives. The first politicians 
who deal with the question will make 
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countless blunders. The great rcason 
for the encouragement given to sport, 
that of amusing the voter so that he 
shall cease to be interested in the country’s 
government, will have slain itself. The 
establishment of our Sports Ministry 
will have made sport an extremely 
important political factor; and instead 
of its turning the minds of the people 
away from the question of government, 
it will drive people’s interest towards the 
science of running nations. With cleaner 
ideals of sport evolving year by year, 
the sporting test will be apphed to politics 
also. A man who would scorn to take 
advantage in a game will not dream of 
misrepresenting his opponent’s arguments. 
Political and industrial issucs will become 
clearer. The man accused of unsports- 
manlike conduct will find his prestige 
petering out. This means that sport is 
going to assist in killing the party system. 

As sportsmanship penetrates into every 
activity of life, the need for referees, 
such as courts of justice, accountants, 
auditors, and that innumerable band of 
parasitically-employed—those who are 
engaged in the printing, selling, and check- 
ing of all sorts of travelling and 
entertainment  tickets—will tend _ to 
disappear. There will be no need to 
check the honesty and sportsmanlike 
qualities of people at every step. The 
process will be a slow one. It may be 
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generations before men come to realize 
that by trying to get something for nothing 
they diminish (by creating distrust and 
the need for widespread well-paid vigil- 
ance), the sum-total that there is for all. 

It is now easy to justify the need for 
compulsory professionalism as a necessary 
stage in the evolution of sport. The 
exercise of any sort of control over 
sportsmen, some of whom are amateurs 
and some are professionals, is extremely 
dificult. The amateurs are inclined to 
boss the show. In cricket the club 
directors are amateurs in the matter of 
directive ability, even although they may 
help to provide the wherewithal to run 
the teams. 

The direction of many sporting associa- 
tions and clubs is often inept. Directors 
of football clubs, for example, are fre- 
quently particularly ridiculous figures 
though they rarely know it. Vested 
in their little brief authority they go 
into the players’ rooms at half-time, and 
suggest briluant plans of campaign, and 
give profound advice. Needless to say 
as soon as the directors return to their 
seats in the Grand Stand, the players 
make merry at their expense. 

With the public control of sport three 
types of representatives will work together 
in the various controlling committees. 
The players will have their representative ; 
the spectators will have their represen- 
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tatives ; and there will be representatives 
of the conimunity whose job it will be to 
keep sport within reasonable boundaries, 
and to sce that any demand from the 
general body of the electorate 1s clearly 
understood, and carefully considcred. 
When these organizations are linked up 
one with another through borough and 
town, county and country, nation and 
continent, sport, as we know it to-day, 
will reach its highest function. The 
development on these lines will thus be 
precisely the same as the development 
that has already taken place in trade 
unions, the International Postal Union, 
boy scouts movements, workers’ travel 
organizations, etc. 

Tor all these positions men will have 
to be paid because they will have to be 
controlled. That is not to say that 
spontaneous outbreaks of amateur amuse- 
ment will not take place. Amateurs will 
stil remam. They wil, however, be such 
ordinary exponents of the games they 
play that nobody will confuse them with 
the professionals. To the latter will 
go the respect of the people, not only 
because of their higher proficiency, but 
because it will be to a safeguarded 
professionalism that we shall look for 
the wiping out of the thousand anach- 
ronisms that exist in sport’ to-day. 

All this time big employers (these will 
be increasingly municipalitics, states, and 
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international states) will be acting on 
the principle that if work is to hold 
people it must be made _ interesting ; 
it must be made buoyantly interesting ; 
in the long run it must be made raptur- 
ously interesting. The whole sporting 
spirit of testing one’s innate genius and 
one’s strength will be gradually trans- 
ferred from tield to factory. 

Before this merging takes place there 
will be frantic efforts made to continuc 
to use sport as an antidote to our dire 
industrialism. The known _ physical 
degeneracy which has beset the white 
races since the industrial revolution 
will be tackled. Every new mechanical 
device which releases men from manual 
toil causes a proportionate physical 
degeneration, and in the enlightened 
future every swing of a piston-rod, each 
turn of a cog-wheel, which accomplishes 
what was formerly done by muscular 
exertion, will be balanced by a swing 
of the arm in a boxing contest, or a 
round upon the running track. The men 
of the future will be in no doubt as to the 
place of sport in the life of the community. 
They will see that the long jump is an 
economic necessity as urgent as the 
swing of the shuttles in a loom. It is as 
necessary to have healthy bodies as it 
is to have cloth to cover them, and health 
will be accounted the _ first natural 
resource of a homeland. 
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When this is fully realized, and the 
search for health is at least as important 
as the need for the production of goods, 
efforts will then be made to introduce 
sport into business. Now and again 
blundering attempts have been made in 
this direction, but always there have 
been serious objections to it. During 
the war there were attempts on riveting 
records in the shipyards, and from time 
to time there are ploughing matches at 
country sports gatherings, and even 
spinning competitions for women. In a 
society where men work for employers, 
and not for the community as a whole, 
it is natural that trades unions should 
protect their weaker members by for- 
bidding such competitions ; but the 
urge is in the right direction, and when 
the dav comes that these compctitions 
are carried out for the general welfare 
they will be eagerly acclaimed. Tactories 
in those days will not in the least resemble 
the things they are to-day. From the 
first design to the screwing into position 
of the last nut our machinery wil be 
created by lovers of machinery. Our 
houses will grow up like flowers. Our 
foods will be as sustaining and as pure 
as manna. People who find joy in the 
fulfilling of the world’s needs will not 
wish to squander their niggardly hours 
in the activities we now call sports. 

But before those days come, sport will 
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have many functions in the community. 
We have given a passing glance at sport’s 
association with war. Sociologists pro- 
vide us with a comprehensive list of 
the causes of war: pressure of population, 
economic rivalry, the arrogance of 
military castes, the exaggerated idolatry 
of national symbols, and so forth: but 
they seem to have overlooked very 
largely a most potent and _ persistent 
cause of war, that is to say, the unvoiced 
need to find, to express, and to test 
man’s physical fitness. 

Hundreds of thousands of strong young 
men rushed to the colours inrgr14 to join 
in what they considered was a great 
game. They did not think of it as war. 
The real significance of the game was 
only realized afterwards. 

Of course there are a hundred other 
factors at work in creating and main- 
taining a war spirit; but it would be a 
good thing to consider the cramped and 
thwarted physical functions of the 
sedentery and mechanical workers and of 
city life generally as a_ contributing 
cause not by any means negligible. 

Just how far a truly scientific and 
comprehensive organization of  inter- 
national sport might conduce to the 
diminishment of war, it would be wild 
to speculate. If one thing is certain, 
however, it is this: when the unity of 
the world is achieved, organized world- 
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sports will have a very definite and large 
place in the activity of mankind. 

At the moment, all we can safely do, 
isto indulge in a mere academic specula- 
tion on the possible spreading of true 
sportsmanship among the nations by the 
development of international sports. Let 
no one be deceived: international sports 
are being developed rapidly, and their 
effects are bound to be enormous. 

There have been efforts to frame 
“Rules of War’ in International Law. 
These rules have been invariably broken 
on the outbreak of war, for the simple 
reason that war is by its nature not 
subject to rules. War is not a sport, 
and can never become subject to sporting 
rules. But this tentative desire to curb 
the malignity of war is a recognition of 
the fundamental quality of sportsmanship. 
If nations indulging in the organized 
anarchy of war are not subject to the 
spirit of sportsmanship, mankind sis. 
‘The organization of international sports 
upon a Jarge scale may have the effect of 
encouraging the sporting instinct In man 
and of diminishing the war spirit. It 
is a possibility to be grasped and explored 
by every man calling himself a sportsman. 

One might postulate a silent and 
bloodless contest between the bellicose 
and the sporting instinct in man, as the 
nations mingle more thoroughly in the 
anserious activities of sport. Which 
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instinct in the end will conquer? The 
sportsman’s answer should be ready. 
We had better give sport a chance. 

We must prepure ourselves for a long 
journey, remembcring grimly that in the 
past, except for trading between nations 
and a drift of religious influence, through- 
out the history of inankind war has been 
PILE ONLY INTERNATIONAL 
ACTIVITY. Is not this a rather 
monotonous record ? Could we not for 
a change have the delightful uncertainty 
of sport? Can we not give the cricket 
ball its chance against the cannon ball ? 

Of the countless larger questions with 
which we can agitate ourselves we can 
deal at once with one that is immediate 
and practical. Blood sports began when 
our half-starved ancestors had to spend 
half their lives in tracking down their 
dinners. Now blood sports are = dis- 
appearing. The contests between human 
beings began in hatred and developed 
through inedicval tournaments into the 
harmless sports of to-day. 

Here and there the evolution of sport 
has doubled on its tracks. Nevertheless, 
the triumph of the individual is drifting 
out of life: the team spirit is winning 
through. The modern tendency in all 
the activities of life--to bring always 
together the high qualities of co-opera- 
tion and allow them to work through 
enlightencd competition—is exemplihed 
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in the sporting teams of all sorts that 
meet every day. As life becomes better 
planned, and the relationship of thie 
individual to the community he serves 
becomes more clearly defined, we will 
thrill with the vitality of true sportsman- 
ship every hour. 

We will do well, therefore, to keep at 
least one practical question before us. 
Let us organize sport as well as we have 
organized war. Let us recognize all the 
economic implications of pure sport even 
to the weaving of it into the financial 
texture of our lives. These things being 
recognized and carried out, sport may 
prove a pacific factor of real weight in 
the future history of the world. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


FROM THE REVIEWS 


Times Literary Supplement: ‘‘ An entertaining 
series Of vivacious and stimulating studies of 
modern tendencies.”’ 

Spectator: ** Scintillating monographs . . . that 
very lively and courageous scries.’’ 

Observer: ‘* There seems no reason why the 
brilliant To-day and To-morrow Series should 
come to an end for a century of to-morrows. 
At first it seemed impossible for the publishers 
to keep up the sport through a dozen volumes, 
but the series already runs to more than two 
score. A remarkable series .. .’’ 

Datly Telegruph: ‘‘ This admirable series of 
essays, provocative and brilliant.’’ 

Nation: ‘* We are able to peer into the future 
by means of that brilliant series [which] will 
constitute a precious document upon the 
present time.’”’—7. S. Elzot. 

Manchester Dispatch: ‘‘ The more one reads of 
these pamphlets, the more avid becomes the 
appetite. We hope the lst is endless.’’ 

Irish Stutesman: “ Full of lively controversy.”’ 
Daily Herald: ‘' This series has given us many 
monograplis of brilliance and discernment. . 
The stylistic exceNencies of this provocative 

series.’’ 

iteld: ‘*‘ We have long desired to express the 
deep admiration felt by every thinking 
scholar and worker at the present day for this 
series. We must pay tribute to the high 
standard of thought and expression they 
maintain. AS small gift-books, austerely yet 
prettily produced, they remain unequalled 
of their kind. We can give but the briefest 
suggestions of their value to the student, 
the politician, and the voter... .’”’ 

New York World: ‘‘ Holds the palm in the 
speculative and interpretative thought of the 


age.”’ 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


VOLUMES READY 


Daedalus, or Science and the Future. 
By J. B. S. HALpaANne, Reader in 
Biochemistry, University of Cambridge. 
Seventh unpresston. 

“A fascinating and daring httle book.’’ 
—Westininst.r Gazette. ‘‘ The essay is brilliant, 
sparkling with wit and _ bristling with 
challenges.”’’—British Medical Journal. 

** Predicts the most startling changes.’’ 
—Morning Post. 


Icarus, or the Future of Science. By 


BERTRAND IUSSELL, F.R.S. Fourth 
tm pression. 
“Utter pessimism.’’ — UUserver. “Mr 


Russell refuses to believe that the progress 
of Science must be a boon to mankind.’”’— 
Morning Post. ‘‘ A stimulating book, that 
leaves one not at all discouraged.’’—Datiy 


Herald. 


What I Believe. By BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
F.R.S. Third impression. 


‘““One of the most brilliant and thought- 
stimulating little books I have read—a better 
book even than Icarus.’’—Nation. ‘‘ Simply 
and . brilliantly written.’’—WNature. ‘* In 
stabbing sentences he punctures the bubble of 
cruelty, envy, narrowness, and ill-will which 
those in authority call their morals.’’—New 


Leader. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Callinicus, a Defence of Chemical War- 
fare. By J. B. S. HAtpane. Second 
tm pression. 

“Mr Haldane’s brilliant studv.”’-—TJimes 
Leading Article. ** A book to be read by every 
intelligent adult.”— Spectator. ‘ This brilliant 
little monograph.’’-—Daily News. 


Tantalus, or the Future of Man. By 
F. C. S. ScuorrreErR, D.Sc., Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Second 
tmpression, 

“They are all (Daedalus, Icarus, and 
Tantalus) brilliantly clever, and they supple- 
ment or correct one another.’’—Dean Inve, 
in Alorning P. st. ‘‘ Immensely valuable and 
infinitely readabie.’’"—Duatly News. ‘ Vhe 
book of the weck.’’-—Spectutor, 


Cassandra, or the Future of the British 
Empire. By ¥. C. S. SCHILLER, D.Sc. 
“We commend it to the complacent of all 
parties.’’—Saturday Review. ‘ The book is 
small, but very, very weighty; | brilliantly 
written, it ought to be read by all shades of 
politicians and students of politics.’’— York- 
Shive Post. ‘‘ Yet another addition to that 
bright constellation of pamphlets.’’——Spectator. 


Quo Vadimus? Glimpses of the 'uture. 
By E. E. FOURNIER D’ALBE, D.SC., 
Second Impression. 

* A wonderful vision of the future. A book 
that will be talked about.’"*—Datly Graphic. 
““A remarkable contribution to a remarkable 
series.’’-—Manchester Dispatch. “* Interesting 
and singularly plausible.’’-—-Datly WVelegraph. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Thrasymachus, the Future of Morals. 
By C. E. M. Joan. Second impresstoz. 
** His provocative book.’’—-—Gra phic. 
‘Written in a stvle of deliberate brilliance.’’ 
—— Times Literary Supplement. ‘“* As outspoken 
and unequivocal a contribution as could well 
be imagined. Even those readers who dissent 
will be forced) to recognize the adinirable 
clarity with which he states his case. A book 
that will startle.’—Duiy Chronictr, 


Lysistrata, or Woman’s Future and 
Future Woman. By ANinONY M. 
Lupovici, author of ‘‘A Defence of 
Aristocracy,”’ etc. Secomd itmipresston, 

“ A stimulating book. Volumes would be 
needed to decal, in the fullness his work pro- 
vokes, with all the problems raised.”’——-Sunduy 
Times. ‘‘ Pro-feminine but anti-ferninistic.’’ 
— Scotsman, “Full of brilliant common- 
sunse,’’——~Observer. 


Hypatia, or Woman and Knowledge. By 
MrRS BERTRAND RUSSELL. With a 


frontispiece. Third wmpression. 

An answer to Lysistrata. ‘*‘ A passionate 
vindication of the rights of woman.’’— 
Manchester Guardian. “Says a number oft 
things that sensible women have been wanting 
publicly said for a long time.’’— Duily Herald. 


Hephaestus, the Soul of the Machinc. 
By Fr. E. FouRNIER D’ALBE, D.Sc. 
“A worthy contribution to this interesting 
series. A delightful and thought-provoking 
essay.”’-— Birmingham Post. ‘There is a 
special pleasure in meeting with a book like 
Hephaestus. The author has the merit of really 
understanding what he is talking about.’’ 
—Engineering. ‘““An exceedingly clever 
defence of machinery.’’—Archilects’ journal 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


The Mongol in our Midst: a Study of 
Man and his Three Faces. By F. G. 
CROOKSHANK, M.D., F.R.C.P. With 28 
Plates. Second Edition, revised. 

‘‘ A brilliant piece of speculative induction.” 
—Saturday Review. ‘* An extremely interest- 
ing and suggestive book, which will reward 
careful reading.’’—Sunday Times. ‘“* The 
pictures carry fearful conviction.’’—~—Dutly 
Herald. 

The Conquest of Cancer. By H. W.S. 
WRIGHT, M.S., F.R.C.S. Introduction 


by F. G. CROOKSHANK, M.D. 
‘‘Eminently suitable for general reading. 
The problem is fairly and lucidly presented. 
One merit of Mr Wright’s plan is that he tells 
people what, in his judgment, they can best 

do, here and now.’’—From the Introduction. 
Pygmalion, or the Doctor of the Future. 


By R. McNatr WILSON, M.B. 

‘“‘“Dr Wilson has added a brilliant essay 
to this series.’’—-Times Literary Supplement. 
‘* This is a very little book, but there is much 
wisdom in it.’’—Evening Standard. ““ No 
doctor worth his salt would venture to say that 
Dr Wilson was wrong.’’—Datly Herald. 

Prometheus, or Biology and the Ad- 
vancement of Man. By H. 5. JENNINGS, 
Professor of Zoology, Johns Hopkins 


University. Second impression. 

‘* This volume is one of the most remarkable 
that has yet appeared in this series. Certainly 
the information it contains will be new to most 
educated laymen. It is essentially a discussion 
of ... heredity and environment, and it 
clearly establishes the fact that the current 
use of these terms has no _ scientific 
justification.’”’-—Times Literary Supplement. 
“An exceedingly brilliant book.’’-—New Leader. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Narcissus: an Anatomy of Clothes. By 


GERALD HEARD. With Ig illustrations. 

‘““A most suggestive book.’’-—Nation, 
** Irresistible. Reading it is like a switchback 
journey. Starting from prehistoric times we 
rocket down the _= ages.’’—Daily News 
** Interesting, provocative, and entertaining.’’ 


—Queen. 


Thamyris, or Is There a Future for 
Poetry? By R. C. TREVELYAN. 


‘* Learned, sensible, and very well-written.’’ 
—Afjable stuwk, in New Stateaman. ‘* Very 
suggestive.”*>— J. C. Squire, in Observer. 
‘“‘ A very charming piece of work, I agree 
with all, or at any rate, almost all its con- 
clusions.’”’—J. St Loe Strachey, in Spectator. 


Proteus, or the Future of Intelligence. 
By VERNON LEE, author of ‘ Satan the 
Waster,” etc. 

“We should like to follow the author’s 
suggestions as to the effect of intelligence on 
the future of Ethics, Aesthetics, and Manners. 
Her book is profoundly stimulating and should 
be read by everyone.’’—Outlook. ‘* A concise, 
suggestive piece of work.’’—Saturday Review. 


Timotheus, the Future of the Theatre. 
By BonamMy DOBREE, author of*‘Restor- 


ation Drama,”’ etc. 

‘‘A witty, mischievous little book, to be 
read with delight.”-—Tzmes Literary Supple- 
ment. ‘*‘ This is a delightfully witty book.”’ 
—Scotsman, ‘‘In a subtly satirical vein he 
visualizes various kinds of theatres in 200 years’ 
time. His gay little book makes delightful} 
reading.’ —Nation. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Paris, or the Future of War. By Captain 


B. H. LIDDELL Hart. 

‘A companion volume to Catllntcus. 
A gem of close thinking and deduction.” 
—Observer, ‘A noteworthy contribution to 
a problem of concern to cvery citizen in this 
country.”— Daily Chronicle. ‘* There is some 
lively thinking about the future of war in 
Paris, just added to this set of live-wtre 
pamphlets on big = subjects.’’—Manckhester 
Guurdiain. 


Wireless Possibilities. Py Professor 
A. M. Low. With 4 diagrams. 


“As might be expected from an inventor 
who is always so fresh, he has many inter- 
esting things to say.’’—- venting Standard, 
“The mantie of Tlake has fallen upon the 
physicists. To them we look for vistons, and 
we find them in this book.’’—-New Statesman. 


Perseus: of Dragons. By H. F. Scoit 
STOKES. With 2 illustrations. 
“A diverting little book, chock-full of ideas 
Mr Stokes’ dragon-lore is both quaint and 
v:nous.”—Morving Post. “ Very amusingiv 
written, and a mine of cunous knowledge tor 
which the discerning reader will find many 
uses.’’-—G/lasgow Ilerald, 


Lycurgus, or the Future of Law. sy 
E.S. P. HAYNES, author of “ Concerning 
Solicitors,’ etc. 

** An interesting and concisely written book. 
—Yorkshire Post. ** We roundly deciares that 
Enghsh criminal law is a blend of barbaric 
violence, medieval prejudices and modern 
fallacies. ... A huinane and conscientious 
investigation.’’—T.P.’s Weekly. “ A thought- 
ful book—dcserves careful reading.’’—Larw 


Times. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Euterpe, or the Future of Art. By 
LIONEL R. McCoLvin, author of ‘‘ The 
Theory of Book-Selection.”’ 


** Discusses brieflv, but very suggestively, 
the problem of the tutnure of art in relation to 
the public.’”’—Suturday eview. ‘ Another 
indictment of machinery as a soul-destroyer 
-.. Mr Colvin has the courage to suggest 
solutions.’ Westminster Gazette. “ This is 
altezether a much-needed  book.’’—New 
Leader. 

Pegasus, or Problems of Transport. 
By Coleand J. B.C. FULLER, author of 
"The Reformation of War,’ etc. With 
$ Plates. 

“The foremost military prophet of the day 
propounds a solution for aundustrial and 
unemployment problems. It 1s a bold essay 
-.. and calls for the atteition of all con- 

eerned with iniperial  problems.’”’—Datiuy 
Leleeraph. ** Practical, timely, very inter- 
esting and very important.’-—J. St Loe 
Strachey, in Spectator. 

Atlantis, or America and the Iluture. 
By Colonel J. F.C. PUuLrrer. 

** Candid and caustic.”’~—-Odbserver, ‘ Many 
hard things have been said about America, 
but few quite so bitter and caustic as these.” 
—Diatiy Sketch. “He can conjure up possi- 
biitics of a new Atlantis.’’—-C/larion. 

Midas, or the United States and the 
Future. By C. H. BRETHERTON, author 
of “ The Kkeal Ireland,’’ etc. 

A companion volume to /i//antis. “* Full of 
astute observations and acute reflections . . . 
this wise and witty pamphlet, a provocation 
to the thought that is creative.’’—Morning 
Post. ‘‘A punch in every paragraph. One 
could hardly ask for mure ‘meat.’’’—Spectator. 
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Nuntius, or Advertising and its Future. 
By GILBERT RUSSELL. 

‘*‘ Expresses the philosophy of advertising 
concisely and well.’’—-Observer. ‘* It is doubt- 
ful if a more straivxhtforward exposition of 
the part advertising plays in our public and 
private life has been written.’’—Mancheatey 
Guardian. 


Birth Control and the State: a Plea 
and a Forecast. By C. P. BLACKER, 


M.C., M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

‘* A very carefulsummary.’’—Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘‘ A temperate and = scholarly 
survey of the arguments for and against the 
encouragement of the practice of birth control.” 
—Lancet, ‘‘ He writes lucidly, moderately, 
and from wide knowledge; his book un- 
doubtedly gives a better understanding of the 
subject than any other brief account we know. 
It also suggests a policy.”’—Saturday Review. 


Ouroboros, or the Mechanical Extension 
of Mankind. By GARET GARRETT. 
‘This brilliant and provoking little book.’’ 
—Observer. ‘‘ A significant and thoughtful 
essay, calculated in parts to make our flesh 
creep.”"—Spectator. ‘' A brilliant writer, Mr 
Garrett is a remarkable man. He explains 
something of the enormous change the machine 
has made in life,’”’——Daily, Express. 


Artifex, or the Future of Craftsmanship. 
By JOHN GLoAG, author of ‘“ Time, 


Taste, and Furniture.”’ 

“An able and interesting summary of the 
history of craftsmanship in the past, a direct 
criticism of the present, and at the end his 
hopes for the future. Mr Gloag’s real con- 
tribution to the future of craftsmanship is 
his discussion of the uses of machinery.’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Plato’s American Republic. By J. 
DouGLas WoopDRuFF. lourth tmpression, 

““ Uses the form of the Socratic dialogue 
with devastating success. A gently malicious 
wit sparkles in every page.’’—Sunday Times. 
““ Having detiberately set himself an almost 
impossible task, has succeeded beyond belief." 
—Saturday Review. “Quite the liveliest 
even of this spirited series.’’—-Observer. 
Orpheus, or the Music of the Future. By 
W. J. TURNER, author of “ Music and 
Life.’ Second timpression. 

‘A bovuk on music that we can read not 
merely once, but twice or thrice. Mr Turner 
has given us some of the finest thinking upon 
Beethoven that I have ever met with.’’-— 
Ernest Newinun in Sunday Times. “A 
brilliant essay in contemporary philosophy.” 
—Outlook. ‘** The fruit of real knowledge and 
understanding.”’—New Stutesman. 
Terpander, or Music and the Future. By 
E. J. DENT, author of ‘“Mozart’s Operas.” 

“In Orpheus Mr Turner made a brilliant 
voyage in search of first principles. Mr Dent’s 
book ts a skilful review of the deveiop:nent of 
music. It is the most succinct and stimulating 
essay ON music I have found. .. .”’—Alusical 
News. “ Remarkably able and stimulating.” 
—Times Literury Supplement. ‘* There is hardly 
another critic alive who could sum up contem- 
porary tendencies so neatly.”’—S/pectaior. 
Sibylla, or the Revival ot Prophecy. By 
C. A. Mace, University of St. Andrew's. 

*‘An entertaining and instructive pamphlet.” 
—Morning Post. ** Places a nightmare before 
us very ably and wittily.”—Spectator. 
‘* Passages in it are excellent satire, but on 
the whole Mr Mace’s speculations may be 
taken as a trustworthy guide . . . to modern 
scientific thought.”—Birmingham Post. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Lucullus, or the Food of the Future. By 
OLGA HARTLEY and Mrs C. I. LEYEL, 


authors of “The Gentle Art of Cookery.”” 

“This is a clever and witty little volume 
in ap entertaining series, and it makes enc hant- 
ing reading.”’—Times Literary Supplement. 
“Opens with a brilliant picture of modern 
man, living in a vacuum-cleaned, steam- 
heated, credit-furnished suburban mansion 
“with a wolf in the basement ’—the wolf of 
hunger. This banguet of epigrams.’’— 
Spectator. 

Procrustes, or the Future of Ienglish 
IXducation. By M. ALDERTON PINK. 
“Undoubtedly he makes out a very good 
case.7?—-Duriy Tleratd, “This interestiig 
addition to the series.”’—Times Educational 
Supplement. “ Intends to be challenging and 
succeeds in being so All fit readers will find 
it stimulating.”’—Northern Licho. 


The Future of Futurism. By Joun 
RODKER, 

‘““Mr Rodker is up-to-the-minute, and he 
has accomplished a considerable feat in writing 
on such a vague subject, 92 extremely inter- 
esting pages.”’—T. S. Flic t, in Nution, ** There 
ure a good many things in this book which 
are of interest.”’— Limes Literary Supplemer:. 


Pomona, or the Future of Inelish. Ky 
BASIL DE SELINCOURT, author of ‘6 The 
IEnehsh Secret 7’, ete. 

“The future of Inglish 1s discussed fully 
and with fascinating interest.’’—Aforn: ng 
Post. “ Full of wise thoughts and happy 
words.”— Times Literary Supplement, “ ttis 
later pages must stir the blood of any man 
who loves his country and her poetry. J.C. 
Squire, in Observer. ‘“ His finely-conceived 
essay.”’—-Manchester Guardian, 
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Balbus, or the Future of Architecture. 
By CHRISTIAN BARMAN. 

“A really brilliant addition to this already 
distinguished series. The reading of Balbus 
will give much data for intellizent prophecv, 
and incidentally, an hour or so of excellent 
entertainment.’ —Spectutor. ‘‘ Most readable 
and reasonable. We can reconimend = it 
warmly.’—New Stutesman, ‘ Vhis intriguing 
little book .”’—Connorssettr. 

Apella, or the Future of the Jews. By 
A WUARTERLY REVIEWFR. 

“Cogent because of brevity and a magni- 
ficent prose style, this book wins our quict 
praise. It is a fine pamphlet, adding to the 
value of the series, and should not be missed.” 
—-Spectrtor, “A notable addition to this 
excellent series, Jlis arguments are a provoca- 
tion to fruitful thinking.’’—ATorning Post. 

The Dance of Civa, or Life’s Unity and 
KRbythm. By CcoLium. 

“It has substance and thought in it. The 
author is .ery much alive and responsive to 
the movements of to day.”’-—Spechiter, “A 
very interesting accourt of the work ot Sir 
Jagadis Bose.’ --Oiford Aieaasine “* Flas 
caught the spirit Gi the astern conception ol 
world moverments.’’- -Curlerth: otrlesman, 

Lars Porsena, or the Future of Swearing 
and Improper Language. By ROBERT 
GRAVES. Third unpression, 

‘“Goes uucommonly well, and deserves 
to.”’—Observcr. ‘* Not for squeamish readers °’ 
—Spectetor. “ No more amusingly unexpected 
contribution has been made to this series. 
A deliciously ironical = afiair.’’—lsystander. 
‘* His highly entertaining essay is as full as 
the current standard of printers and police 
will allow.”’—Nee Statesman, ** Humour and 
style are beyond criticism.’’—-Irish Statesman. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Socrates, or the Emancipation of Man- 
kind. By H. F. CARLILL, 


‘* Devotes a specially lively section to the 
herd instinct.’’—Vuies. ‘' Clearly, and with 
a balance that is almost Aristotelian, he 
reveals what modern psychology is going to 
accomplish.’’—New Statesman. ‘‘ One of the 
most brilliant and important of a remarkable 
series.”’—JVestminster Gazette. 

Delphos, or the Future of International} 
Language. By E. SYLVIA PANKHURST. 

‘* Equal to anything yet produced in this 
brilliant series. Miss Pankhurst states very 
clearly what all thinking people must soon 
come to believe, that an international language 
would be one of the greatest assets of civiliza- 
tion.’’—Spectutor. ‘“ A most readable book, 
full of enthusiasm, an important contribution 
to this subject.’’—ZIJnternational Language. 

Gallio, or the Tyranny of Science. By 
J. W. N. SULLIVAN, author of “A 


History of Mathematics.”’ 

‘* So packed with ideas that it is not possible 
to give any adequate résumé of its contents.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. ‘‘ His remark- 
able monograph, his devastating summary of 
materialism, this pocket Novum Organun.,’’— 
Spectator. ‘‘ Possesses a real distinction of 
thought and manner. It must be read.’’— 
New Statesman. 

Apollonius, or the Future of Psychical 
Research. By I. N. BENNETT, author 
of ‘‘ Problems of Village Life,’’ etc. 

‘A sane, temperate and suggestive survey 
of a ficld of inquiry which is slowly but surely 
pushing tothe front.’’— Times Literary Supple- 
ment. “ His exposition of the case for psychic 
research is lucid and interesting.’’—Scotsman. 
“Displays the right temper, admirably con- 
ceived, shilfully executed,.’’—Liverpoul Post. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Aeolus, or the Future of the Flying 
Machine. By OLIVER STEWART. 

““ Both his wit and his expertness save him 
from the nonsensical-fantastic. There is 
nothing vague or sloppy in these imaginative 
torecasts.’’— Darly News. ‘* He is to be con- 
gratulated. His book is small, but it is so 
delightfully funny that it is well worth the 
price, and there really are sensible ideas 
behind the jesting.”’—Aeroplane. 


Stentor, or the Press of To-Day and 


To-Morrow. By DAvip OcCKHAM, 

“A valuable and excecdinyly interesting com- 
mentary on a vital phase of modern develop- 
ment.’’—Daily Herild, ‘* Vigorous and well- 
written, eminently readable.’’ -—— Yorkshtre 
Post. ‘He has said what one expects any 
sensible person to say about the ‘ trustifica- 
tion ’ of the Press.’”’—Spfectutor. 


Rusticus, or the Future of the Country- 


side. By MARTIN S. BRIGGS, F.R.1.B.A. 
“Few of the 50 volumes, provocative and 
brilliant as most of them have been, capture 
our imagination as does this one.’’—Daztly 
Telegraph. ‘‘ The historical part is as brilliant 
a piece of packed writing as could be desired.’’ 
— Daily lieralad, ** Servesanationalend. The 
book is in essence a pamphlet, though it has 
the form and charm of a book.’’—Specitator. 


Janus, or the Conquest of War. By 
WILLIAM MCDOUGALL, M.B., F.R.S. 


** Among all the booklets of this brilliant series, 
none, I think is so weighty and impressive as 
this. It contains thrice as much matter as 
the other volumes and is profoundly serious.”’ 
—Dean Inge, in Evening Standard. “A 
deeply interesting and fair-minded study of 
the causes of war and the possibilities of their 
prevention. Every word is sound.”’——Spectator. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Vulcan, or the Future of Labour. By 

CECIL CHISHOLM. 
** Of absorbing interest.’’— Daily Hlerald. ‘‘ No 
one, perhaps, has ever held the balance so 
nicely between technicalities and flights of 
fancy, as the author of this excellent book 
in a brilHant series. Between its covers 
knowledge and vision are pressed down and 
brimming over ’’—Spectutor. 

Hymen, or the Future of Marriage. By 
NORMAN HAIRE. Second impression. 
“Has something serious to say, something 
trat may be of value. Dr. aie is, fortunate- 
ly, as lucid as he is bold.’’—S rturday Remew. 
‘An electrifying addition to the scries.’’ 


Sphere. ‘Not cheerful reading Yet in 
spite of this we fecl] that the book repays 
perusal .”’—--Spectitor. ‘A very good book, 


Lad 


brilliant, arresting.’’-—Sunday Worker. 
Galatea, or the Future of Darwinism. 
By W. RUSSELI BRAIN. 


A brilliant exposition of the present 
aacicien of the evolutionary hypothesis , 
hewritesclearly and temperately.”--Guardian. 
‘Should prove invaluable ; a stimulating 
and well-written css1y.-—Literary Guide. 
His destructive criticism of the materialist 
and mechanist philosophy, biology, and 
physics is superb.’’-—G. A.’s Weekly. 

The Next Chapter: the War against 
the Moon. By ANDRE MAUROIS. 

“This delicate and delightful phantasy 
presented with consummate art ’’—-Spectitoy 
‘Short but witheringly  sarcastic.’’—-kteld 
‘*Admirably parodies the meloncholy and 
superior tone of a history-book 7am FLINES 
Liuter:ry Supblement. “A delicious = skit 
on the newspaper ‘stunt’, cnd ai whole- 
some sitire on some of the abidine weaknesses 
of mankind .’—- Daily Telegraph. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Scheherazade, or the Future of the 
English Novel. By JOHN CARRUTHERS. 
“An entertaining and = stimulating book 
which no novel reader should fail to stud ?— 
Osbert Sitweil in Duely Aliyrery. ‘ A brilliant 
essay and, T think, a true one. It deserves 
the attention of all in any way interested 
emtically in the novel.’’--GeoHry West, in 
Daaly Herald. 
Iconoclastes, or the Future of Shake- 
speare. By HUBERT GRIFFITH. 

Lo my disappointment fF found mvyscif 
in complete egieement with usarly all its 
author’s arguments. There is much that 
Is vital and arre-ting in what he has to say.’” 
-—Niped Playfair, in venting Standard. ‘With 
much that Mr Griffith says Lentireiy agrec,”’ 
~—Suturday Review. 

Caledonia, or the Future of the Scots. 
By G. M. THomson. 

“Not since the iate T.W.H. CrosJand has 
eamything like so amazing an indictment of 
Scotland  anperird.’——Wesinirster Gi tacite. 
“Tt as relenthss and terrible in its expesure 
of the realities that undeslie tuc myth of the 


“canny Scot’. IT have found scarcely an 
exagecration in the whole of this brilliant 
bhook.’—Trish Siuctesman. “As a yuece of 


incisive writing and powerful, though re- 
strusncd, invective, Caledonta is specially 
notable .’— 5 pect itor 

Albyn, or Scotland and the Future. By 
C.M. GRIEVE, author of ‘Contemporary 
Scottish Studies ’, etc. 

‘A vigorous answer, explicit and implic’t, 
to Caledoma, tracing benind the scenes 
the development of a real Scottish renascence, 
Contains stuff for thought.’ —Sprclotor. 
“The bovk of &@ inan genuinely conceined 
about the tutuie.’’-—Glasgow News. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Archon, or the Future of Government. 


By HAMILTON FYFE. 

‘This is a good essay on the nature of 
government, or politics; it is well written 
and abounds in epigram. The student will 
find a thought-provoking presentation of 
his daily pioblems. This is a brave and 
sincere book.’’— Economic Pevierw. ‘* Writes 
with a wide experience and an _ intimate 
knowiedge. As stern a critic of our present 
Party system as any Tory could be.’’—H.IV. 
Nevinson, in Datly Herald. 


Bacchus, or the Future of Wine. By 


P. MORTON SHAND., 
“A learned and amusingly written book on 
wine.”’—Daily Jexpress. ‘An entrancing 
little volume, prognosticating the future 
of wine and wine-drinking, from aé social, 
commerical, and more especially a vinous 
point of view.”’—DBrewer and Wine Merchant. 
Hermes, or the Future of Chemistry. 
By T. W. Jones, B.Sc., F.C.S. 

Chemistry asthe means of human emancipa- 
tion is the subiect of this book. To-day 
chemistry is one of the master factors of our 
existence ; to-morrow it will dominate every 
phase of life, winning for man the goal of all 
his endeavour, economic freedom. It may 
also effect a startling change in man himself. 

Archimedes, or the Future of Physics. 
By L. L. WHYTE. 

The ast ewyears have becn a critical period 
in the development of phvsics. We stand on 
the eve of anew epoch. Physics, biology, and 
psychology are converging towards a scientific 
synthesis of unprecedented importance whose 
influence on thought and social custom will be 
profound. This book interprets these events, 
and should be read in connexion with Galito, 
by J. W. N. Sullivan, in this series. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Lares et Penates, or the Future of the 
Home. By H. J. BIRNSTINGL. 


All the many forces at work to-day are 
influencing the planning, appearance, and 
equipment of the home. This is the main 
thesis of this stimulating volume, which con- 
siders also the labour-saving movement, the 
‘ideal’ house, the influence of women, the 
servant problem, and the relegation of aes- 
thetic considerations to the background. 
Disconcerting prognostications follow. 


Atalanta, or che Future of Sport. By 
G. S. SANDILANDS. 


A survey of the present and future of 
sports from an original point of view. After 
an introduction on the meaning of sport 
and sportsmanship, chapters follow on 
blood sports and on bloodless sports, covering 
a wide range of games and contests. A 
discussion of amateur and professional comes 
next, then a chapter on women in sport. 
A final section deals with the place of sport 
in the national life. 


Breaking Priscian’s Head, or English 
as She will be Spoke and Wrote. By 
Jj. Y. T. Gritc, D.Litt. 


A vigorous answer to Pomona (see page 12) 
in this series, full of revolutionary thought 
and highly critical of many modern ideas 
on the subject of English. The nature ot 
language, grammar, the influence of America 
and of slang, public school English, dialect, 
and many other subjects are touched on in 
an illuminating fashion. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


IN PREPARATION 


Morpheus, or the Future of Sleep. By 


Davip FRASER HARRIs, M.D., B.Sc. 

What is sleep, and what place docs it 
take in our life. This is the obscure question 
elucidated by the author. 


Hestia, or the Future of Home Life. By 
WINIFRED SPIELMAN. 
The future of family life is here considered 


with reference to the many forces at work 
to-day for the disruption of the home. 


Cain, or the Future of Crime. By 
GEORGE GODWIN. 

How shall we deal with crime ? What 13s 
it? Crime and punishment. Crime and 
psychological healing. The prison system. 
All are treated in this luminous volume. 


The Future of Films. By ERNEST BETTs. 


The films to-day provide the author with 
data for a forecast of the revolutionary devel- 
opments to be expected in the near future, 


The Future of Leisure. By C. E. 
M. Joap, author of ‘‘ Thrasymachus’’. 


M. Maurois in [fhe Next Chapter (page 16) 
pictites the world at enmity through excess 
of lure. Mr Joad puts the opposite point 
of view. : 
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